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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
olan unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

ir Agents or others having fands to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to par- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New vert, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 


_ certificates of deposite- 


Any clergyman who-will procure four sub- 
oot a send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

tir Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure aulvertisements for 
this paper. 


tr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
oounty, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
— Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Ofice, the 

Y and the State. 
: ny" ccounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

tr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, a 
all cases, forward the money With the names, 60 as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

tr Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ; 

ty We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
ag are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - -1-2dis. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis, 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4 dis 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4dis 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Temmessee- - - 3 1-2 dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - -*- - 5 dis. 
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WASHINGTON, MARCH 26, 1849. 
“a For the National Era. 


RETRIBUTION. 


RY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


[CONTINUED.] 

He waved her off, while he stanched the blood 
that was flowing from his temple. 

“No, you have not hurt me,” said he, pointing 
to where the bullet, having grazed his forehead, 
had entered into the wall behind him. He was 
quite pale and still. It was an awful thing to see 
that great, strong man, looking so blanched, 
ghastly, and grim—not from a reflex fear of the 
imminent danger he had escaped, (his dauntless 
intrepidity shut out that feeling,) but from hor- 
ror at the crime his wife had so nearly perpe- 
trated, and of which he could not have believed 
her, even in her phrensy, capable. Even now 
there was a blessed doubt on his mind, as to 
whether the weapon had not gone off in her hand. 
She had receded, and was leaning back against 
the wall, facing him, quite overwhelmed — her 
hands hanging down, her head drooped upon her 
bosom, her eyes fixed upon the carpet. 

At last, without excitement and without haste, 
he arose, walked out of the room, descended the 
stairs, and left the house. Spell-bound, she suf- 
fered him to go without attempting to recall him. 
Soon after, she heard the clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs, as he galloped away from the gate—and 
then she sank—that selfish, guileful, and in- 
triguing woman —that fierce, proud, imperious 
spirit—she sank down upon the spot where he 
had left her, in the weakness of utter wretched- 
ness! 

He was gone! She felt that she had lost him 
whom she loved so passionately. The bitter, the 
irrevocable words had been spoken—a deed never 
to be forgotten or forgiven had been attempted. 
He was gone! What a heavy despair fell upon 
her soul! The sun of her life had set, and left 
her world in darkness. Where was her anger 
now —and her jealousy? Buried in the deep 
despair of her loneliness—gone, as is gone the 
passion of the homicide who sees his victim dead 
before him. She gazed upon the corpse of her 
murdered peace. Was this Juliette? Ah! yes. 
Bad as she was, she was a woman, and loved; and 
what woman, the proudest and fiercest, can bear 
her hearth and home and heart made deso- 
late, and by her own rash hand! She was a 
Woman, and her woman’s nature_amply avenged 
itself—her anguish was as deep and hopeless as 
her anger had been fierce and deadly. He was 
gone! Oh, Heaven! Was this a fearful dream? 
Oh! that she could wake, and find this to have 
been a, hideous vision of the night! She half 
hoped she might. She had dreamed dreams be- 
fore, almos* as dreadful, and much, very much more 
distinct —awfal dreams, that had seemed so real— 
and she had waked to peace and joy. Might not 
this horror be an unreal vision? She would try 
to wake up. Could she wake now? Oh! if she 
could wake! _ She wrung her hands—she twisted 
her fingers in her hair, and tore it. It was no 
dream—it was a tremendous reality. She had 
Spoken those bitter words—she had attempted that 
Nee crime—there, in the scorched and bro- 
xen plastering, right before her, stood the accus- 
hee witness of her phrensy! Oh! she would give 
: er life, her hopes of heaven, to recall those bit- 

er words, that monstrous deed. hg eet It 
he all over, then. Do not misunderstand her. 

i was not the remorse of a sinner who had 
2 se God, but the phrensied despair of a dev- 
pr a - thrown down and demolished her 

vn idol. Day declined, yet there she cowered 
still. How slowly crept the shades of night into 
that desolate room, once their now only hers ; 
once the scene of the sweetest memories and asso- 
aaa now bearing on its walls the witness of 

er deadly attack. That desolate room —how 
slowly crept the shades of night into its 
space! Oh! the intolerable anguish of her goul 
through that miserable ni ht! 
brooding over a boundless % a 
dreary than her pe esert, was not more 
€c¢ : 
without mod Bhat ay Speirs. It was midnight 
the worli ie © sun would rise upon 
heart? Alike as ould day ever come to her 
Hark! usehold were buried in sleep. 
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Would poten hem pale ge: ~ 
Proud woman! and, all disordered and ¢ 
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"Thank Heaven | 
Yim for that!) But, oh? the 
them—the | 


stole from her room. She glideygu | © 


up the shadow of his form nearly to the ceiling, 


iving it a frightful and repellant look ; and 
ing e the shadows of his features the wrong 
way, giving them a weird and ghostlike expres- 
sion. She sunk there at the door, and gazed 
stealthily and in anguish upon the man, towards 
whom her whole being tended with an almost ir- 
resistible force—the man whose affection, now 
that it was lost to her forever, had become of such 
inestimable value—the man to whom, under God, 
she owed every blessing she possessed on earth— 
to whom she owed all fice and duty, yet against 
whose life she had just raised her hand. Horror! 
could she endure this thought! Haughty and 
selfish though she was, could she endure this 
thought! While she gazed, the flickerin flame 
of the fire died away, and the dancing shadows on 
his face were still. She looked upon his counte- 
nance; it was very stern, but it was the sfernness 
of grief, not the sternness of resentment. An 
impulse like forked lightning darted into the 
gloom of her sky. She would fly to him — she 
would grovel at his feet-—she would implore par- 
don. She started to her feet with the first im- 
pulse; but, ah! her dastard heart! it was trem- 
Pbling, fainting, dying in her bosom. And her 
traitor limbs! they zone failing under her. She 
leaned against the door for support tan instant, 
Ywnd-in anothershe Was at his feet, clasping his 
bknees, bathing his hands with her tears, implor- 
ing pardon, entreating him to do what. seemed 
good to him with her, but not te drive her from 
him, and not to desert her. 
Yes, this was Juliette—no more a fiend, no more 
& sorceress— 
“But een a woman! and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
And dges the meanest chares.”’ 

Such a tamer is love and grief! 

And Ernest Dent—how did he receive this pen- 
itence? He stooped and raised her, supported 
her an instant in his arms, while he glanced 
around for the nearest chair, seated -himself, and 
drew her on his knees, and laid her head against 
his bosom, parting the tangled hair from her pale 
brow, and wiping the fast-flowing tears from her 
haggard cheeks. 

But he did not kiss her, nor press her to his 
bosom; be pitied her, and he forgave her; but 
he did not, could not, love her yet. The tempest 
in her bosom was subsiding, but had not yet sub- 
sided; and still she raved about forgiveness, and 
still she abjured the idea of parting. 

“Forgive you, Juliette! I do, as I hope to be 
forgiven.” At last he said, “It is not for me, sin- 
ful man that I am, needing mercy as I do, to with- 
hold it from you.” ; 

“Ah! yes; you will forgive me! you will for- 
give me! but you will forgive and Jeave me.” 

“Leave you, Juliette! Leave you, my young, 
fierce, stormy Juliette, to beat your soul out 
against the rocks in this world! Leave you to 
your own guidance! How little you know me, to 
think so! Why, I never even dreamed of such a 
thing.” 

Raising her from her resting place on his bo- 
som, he set her before him, and looking with a 
sad, earnest, almost breathless gaze, upon her 
beautiful though haggard face, he murmured, as 
if to himself— 

“Leave you! Why, what, in that case, ever 
would become of you?) With your beauty and 
your temperament, what would become of you?” 

She dropped her weary head upon his chest 
again, and whispered— 

“Oh! then, Ernest, kiss me once more; fold 
your arms about me, and let me feel that you have 
forgiven and can love me still.” 

He did fold her in a close embrace—he seemed 
to feel for her so much—he seemed by sympathy 
to suffer all her remorse. What a depth of for- 
giveness, of pity, and of tenderness, was expressed 
in the words he whispered so earnestly in his deep 
tones— 

“Poor Juliette! my poor Juliette!” while he 
gently smoothed her disordered hair and dress. 

This gentle and generous forgiveness, and for 
such an enormous offence—it would have sub- 
dued a rock—it subdued Juliette. Never had she 
been in such a gentle, womanly mood—never had 
she been so softened, so nearly changed. 

Deep as had been her despair when she sank 
at his feet, great as had been the revulsion of her 
feelings as he raised her to his bosom, it was yet 
not joy. The memory of her awful offence was 
too vividly present with her. It was a stronger, 
deeper feeling of astonishment, gratitude, and 
veneration—at first; but her feelings soon chang- 
ed, as you will see. Now she murmured— 

“ How can you forgive me—where can you find 
mercy for me?” 

“Where? From my own experience of sin 
and suffering, dear wife— because I know the 
smart of every wound that is bleeding in your 
heart. Besides, even if I did not pity your an- 
guish with my whole soul, I have too much need 
of mercy myself, to refuse it to you.” 

Stroking back her hair, and gazing gravely on 
her face, he resumed— * 

“No; I am twenty years older and stronger 
and harder than you are—and should be twenty 
years wiser, which is doubtful. But this I would 
have you believe, Juliette—and upon this rock I 
would have you found your faith—and in this 
truth I would have you find your peace — that 
your husband is quite strong enough to bear with 
you; that though you may yield to ungovernable 
passion, that though you may draw down every 
other evil fate upon your head, yet, while you live 
and he lives, you cannot cast yourself beyond the 
pale of his care and protection—no more, with 
deep reverence be it spoken, than he can throw 
himself beyond the limits of his Maker’s Provi- 
dence.” okie 

It was no wonder that she loved him so much ; 


condition, he presented these great attractions 
for a nature like hers—strength and self-possession. 
He continued— 

“Yes, Juliette, poor child of passion and im- 
pulse, it shall henceforth be my care to guard you 
from your own impetuosity, as from all other dan- 
gers ; and, Juliette, if I have noreproach to make 
against you, and no warning to give you, it is be- 
cause, in your wan and ghastly face, I see the an- 
guish of your heart, and feel and know that the 
terrible lesson of this morning will not be lost 
upon you. You now know that the time for suc- 
cessful self-control is in the very first risings of 
emotion. It isa very common but a very dangerous 
practice to neglect these first emotions of malign 
affections because they are slight and vague, and 
thus permit them to grow until they become im- 
portunate or ungovernable. And of all other 
emotions, should the very first spark of anger be 
quenched ; for, of all other emotions, it Te the 
quickest in subverting reason, and the most apt 
to be fatal in its consequences.” 

“‘Child of passion and of impulse,” he had call- 
ed her. He did not know her, to pall her thas; 
although for once her ardent Italian tempera- 
ment had “swamped” her keen and crafty Italian 
intellect. Her “anguish,” too—how little did he 
guess that al] this was the agony of alarmed pas- 
sion, not the torture of a startled conscience—that 
she sickened with the thought of the man she had 
nearly lost—not with the fear of the God she had 
offended. 

He forgave her freely. Doubtless, moral and 
physical co enabled him thus to pardon and 
restore her. The fears of a weaker nature would 
have made him obdurate; and such a man would 
probably have charged his inflexibility to his 
moral senses. Is your moral sense shocked, that 
he should have forgiven her so soon? Do under- 
stand him; his own heart was with the 
bate fh Rae Be my and for whic ooreed 

no reparation ; the wronged one was 

his reach, so that he could athize with what 
he supposed to be Juliette’s remorse. Besides, 
there was something in his soul that demanded to 
suffer and to expiate; and in forgiving this wo- 
man, at once the cause and the punishment of his 
error—in bearing with her, in soothing her fan- 
cied remorse, in trying to love her and to improve 
her moral ee ai phe that he bk - 
some slight reparation to one whom | 

and thus soothed the uneasiness of Liscusihuase 










for, now that his mind had returned to its normal | 





ed her head from him. He mistook this gesture 
for an expression of remorse, and his very soul 
pitied her. Turning her face around n to- 
wards him, he kissed her tenderly, and said— 

“Do not take this to heart so bitterly, my love. 
You cannot recall what is past, but you can learn 
something from it. Thank God that you have 
connped @ crime, and pray God to enable you to 
subdue your impetuous nature. And now, dear 
Juliette, you must go to rest; you are quite 
haggard, poor child—and so nervous too. Go to 
your room, my love, and I will bring you a com- 
posing draught.” 

And Juliette retired to her own apartment. 
One would have thought that on returning to this 
room reconciled, after having left it in such utter 
despair, that the happy revulsion of feeling would 
have thrown her upon her knees, in gratitude to 
her Maker, if she had never knelt to him before— 
but, no!—the inexorable law of Retribution was 
upon her, too—she could not trust him. 

Thus the germ in their blossom of love and 
treachery had grown and ripened into the very 
apple of Sodom. She could not believe him! It 
was trve he scemed sincere; but then she knew 
that so did she seem to be everything that was 
disinterested ond true, when she knew herself to be 
all that was selfish and perfidious. Thus the self- 
knowledge of a bad nature produces only suspi- 
cion, while the self-knowledge of a nature 
teaches charity. “This latter clause of the truth 
is illustrated in the character of Ernest Dent— 
this untried soldier—this uncompromising ad- 
vocate for intact morality—this sev-_2 rebuker of 
error—this rigid exacter of perfect truthfulntss, 
perfect faith—this ascetic—this stoic—this Cato, 
the censor—this Zeno the Sublime, who could so 
sternly reprove his poor, little, loving, artless 
Hester, for what she never dreamed of—a fan- 
cied suppression of the truth—this man had 
learned to forgive even an offence that would 
have taxed the patience of an angel—an offence 
that would have shocked the moral sense of an 
ordinary mortal into a doubt as to whether he 
really could or ought to pardon it. 

Such a teacher and tamer is error and contri- 
tion! Juliette could not believe in this. Even 
with her almost super-human craft and cunning, 
through her moral blindness, as well as through 
the illusions of passion, she was unable to com- 
prehend this. The enchantress, under the infiu- 
ence of human passions, had become, in capacity, 
a human being; as she sought her pillow, the 
scorpion of suspicion stinging her heart, exaspe- 
rated her to exclaim— 

“Oh! You are an adept! you are an adept! 
Ernest Dent. You may ‘speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,’ but J know you—have had 
an opportunity of knowing you! Your words are 
all ‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal’ You 
would deceive an angel. You did deceive an 
angel. Hester died without dreaming of your 
faithlessness. Satan only knows what necromah- 
cy you used to seal up her eyes so thoroughly.” 

Juliette did not reflect that it was the holy and 
beautiful truthfulness and trustfulness of Hes- 
ter’s character—the breastplate of righteousness 
and faith—that had shielded her gentle and lov- 
ing bosom from the shafts of treachery and the 
wounds of jealousy. 

He was soon by the side of her bed, with a 
wine glass. She received it from his hand, and, 
as he stepped back to close the door that had been 
left ajar, she covertly turned the contents of the glass 
upon the carpet. 

What horrible suspicion tortured her dark soul 
now ? 

“ To-morrow, Juliette,” said he, as he received 
the empty glass from her hand, “to-morrow we 
must have a good long talk. We have, since our 
return from France, lived too much apart—each, 
or, at least I, too much absorbed in my- own 
thoughts. This is not well. We must know each 
other better; for we have a long road to travel 
together, my love.” 

And upon the next day they did hawe a long 
talk. He tried to win her confidence—to elicit 
her thoughts and feelings. He imparted to her 
his own wishex and purposes in vain! She could 
neither comprehend nor credit him, although she 
now fully affected to do both. 

Well had it been for them, had this been their 
only quarrel. Reader, it was only their first. A 
hollow peace, a superficial confidence, was estab- 
lished between them; but the disease was too 
deeply seated. There was a radical want of esteem 
for and trust in each other —“ Whatever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap”—and they were 
reaping the mildewed growth of passion and 
treachery. Through years of domestic wretched- 
ness they lived, united by no tie of mutual affec- 
tion or esteem, but fettered fast by pride, custom, 
and expediency—ay, and by passion, too, on Ju- 
liette’s side — but a passion that only formed 
another element of misery in their lives, by be- 
ing a perpetual goad to jealousy, which again re- 
acting on it, kept it alive. Every succeeding 
quarrel differed in this respect from their first— 
there was less of violence and anger, and more of 
hatred and scorn in every subsequent conflict. 

And this wretched life—made wretched by the 


jealousy and suspicions of his wife—lasted until 


her fierce, selfish, and cruel affection had entirely 
died out. 

About this time, Ernest Dent was reélected to 
the Senate, and they went to Washington. 

Every one has heard of, and many have expe- 
rienced, the hindrances and obstacles that beset a 
Christian in his endeavors after a holy life. I do 
not know that the trials to which Ernest Dent was 
subjected were extraordinary ; but the toil and 
anxiety—the trials of temper and of principle— 
the wear and tear of body and soul—of an ambi- 
tious man in political life, must be inconceivable 
to others. 

This was the life of Ernest Dent abroad—do- 
mestic misery was his lot at home. You will not 
wonder, then, that his progress in Christian re- 
generation was slow, interrupted, and difficult, or 
that the profound serenity of his temper, and the 
candor and forbearance of his disposition, suffer- 
ed much disturbance. He could not, upon all oc- 
casions, exercise the same forgiving spirit towards 
Juliette, that we have seen him display in the 
first days of his awakened conscience, while his 
heart was subdued by a new penitence. 

As Ernest Dent had thrown himself into polit: 
ical strife, so Juliette had given herself up to the 
allurements of fashionable society. She became 
“the bright particular star” in the constellation 
of beauty and fashion assembled at the Seat of 
Government every winter. Some few old persons 
are now living here, who remember and speak of 
the almost fabulous charms of this Circe—of this 
strange Syren, singular alike in the wonderful 
beauty and grace of her person ; in the magnetic 
attractions of her glance—her tone—her touch ; 
in the irresistible fascination of her manners ; in 
the dazzling brilliance of her short, meteoric 
career; in the darkness of her crime, and in the 
horror of her doom. But I am anticipating. Her 
present vocation was to torment Ernest Dent, for 
the sin into which she herself had led him. 

And now, while I say this, it occurs to me, that 
to Ernest Dent, Hester and Juliette—the first 
pure love, the last insane pission—represented 
the principles of good and evil. To the first his 
faith had been pledged, and his allegiance was 
due ; but she was plain, simple, quiet, quakerish, 
and unattractive; and he let her die. The second 
was bright, beautiful, alluring; he gave himself 
up to her fasci was bewildered, caught, 
and tortured. The parallel is perfect, as you will 
find, if you pursue it. Ernest Dent was begin- 
yee. fee know her now; he saw as deeply into the 
dark pit of Dee emnseamne. poastble Om his good 
nature to ; and this insight gave him a 


sternness of manner and of feeling towards her 
that was exercised towards no one else. She be- 
gan to hate him now. And thus they ei ag 
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and every year matured and perfected this beau- 
tiful, ardent, and epewnay Woman, and every 
year in the same ratio declined and aged this 
toiling, struggling, and ambitious man—this hard- 
working, ill-paid servant of “two masters.” Her 
sun was ascending in unclouded splendor and 
glory to its meridian—his was declining in clouds 
and gloom. When she had grown indifferent, 
totally indifferent to his love, she left off raging 
and storming, and even, after a time, gave up sar- 
casm and bitterness, leaving him to the peaceful 
enjoyment of some intervals of repose, as his 
arduous and anxious career permitted him. She 

ave her whole attention to the preservation of 

er perfect health and beauty, and to the analysis 
and development of certain demoniac powers and 
charms, that she had hitherto possessed and used 
instinctively, but which she now understood and 
wielded with diabolical science; and woe to the 
purity of woman, or the honor of man, that en- 
countered her baneful spell. Washington city and 
democratic America became too narrow a field, 
too plain a theatre, for the exercise of her pow- 
ers. She wished to go to Europe; and this wish, 
intimated in the proper quarter, actually pro 
cured for her husband a second appointment 
abroad. This suited General Dent very well 
about this time, now that she hud ceased for some 
months to goad and taunt him. He, not perceiving 
in this the decline of her love, had really begun 
to take some comfort in her society. So, in this 
promising state of affairs, to they went— 
and there the thunder clouds that had been gath- 
ering so long over this doomed man, broke in ruin 
on his head. 

T had intended to have told you of the mar- 
riage of our ne’er-do-weel friend, Marcus Derby, 
and his little golden-haired Fanny; and how 
Marcus, with his usual happy faculty of getting 
into scrapes, had blundered into the good graces 
of his Congressional district, and stumbled into 
a seat in the Legislative Councils of the nation; 
with the capers he cut “before high Heaven,” 
&e. But I have already trespassed too long. 

And for the same reason, [ spare you the story 
of Minny Dozier, or Erminie Doziere, the beau- 
tiful quadroon, who turned out to have been the 
only daughter and the slave of a wealthy West 
India planter, and the bride of a young French 
musician ; and how the old man, her father, was 
taken off in a fit of apoplexy, without having 
made his will, at the time that the young bride- 
groom, his son-in-law, was playing in Paris; how 
his relations and heirs, with an unnatural spite 
against his natural daughter, had her trundled 
off to auction and sold, with the rest of his goods 
and chattels ; howshe had been purchased by the 
Rev. Rutland Reeves, who was then staying at 
Havana for his health; how, upon the decease of 
the Rev. Rutland Reeves at Richmond, she had 
fallen into the hands of Ernest Dent; and what 
finally became of her, &c__ Besides, I am fevered 
and -excited with this dark Juliette, with whom 
one cannot even deal without danger of receiving 
and communicating evil. She comes upon me like 
a fiend, or a fit of insanity; so I wish to hurry on 
to the end of her story, and be done with her. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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For the National Era. 


AN INCIDENT OF BORDER LIFE 1% MAINE. 


BY MARY IRVING. 








In the Eva of March ist, the article, entitled 
“ An Incident of the Indian War of 1695,” caught 
the writer’s eye and attention. And the closing 
remark of Whittier, that “ with the octogenarian 
few, who still linger among us, will perish the 
unwritten history of border life in New England,” 
woke up a train of old remembrances, and a de- 
termination to perform her part at least, in link- 
ing the present generation to its forefathers. 
Who of us has not some old story, handed down 
from a grandmother, or great-grandmother, or 
some old crone of a neighbor’s chimney corner? 
What need, then, is there that the romance of 
New England’s early life shouldsink into forget- 
fulness ? 

A year or more of my childhood was passed at 
a public school in one of the country villages of 
Maine—“ away down east,” as the genius of emi- 
gration has christened our beautiful Maine. That 
village, as it now exists, need not be described to 
any one who has trav@lled in that land of order 
and enterprise. It is sister to all Maine villages— 
beautiful in its rolling hills and rippling stream- 
lets — beautiful in its rural church, its school 
halls, and pretty edifices—but, to me, beautiful 
especially for its antiquities. True, a son of the 
Old Continent would laugh at us for cherishing 
antiquities only a century old; but, as this is a 
New World, we are certainly to be pardoned for 
making the most of what “old” we have. 

There were a number of old buildings, that 
told of the olden times of architecture, when con- 
venience and elegance were the last matters con- 
sidered in the erection of a dwelling-hqyse. Some 
dated far back of the Revolutionary Wr. 

In the old churchyard, too, I used to linger for 
hours. It was a low, damp, dismal spot, and 
would have frightened away any child whose 
nerves had been stretched on the rack by ghosts 
and hobgoblins—from which a happy incredulity 
preserves a few of us. Elow dense was that con- 
gregation of the dead! The very pathways were 
closed up, and, as you walked along, your steps 
were often upon crumbling and half-sunken head- 
stones. The forefathers of the village were all 
laid there to rest. It was crowded to overflowing, 
and a new place of burial had been opened for 
the succeeding generation, in a more pleasant 
spot, where the wealth and taste of our bereaved 
ones was lavishly expended. For me, I better 
loved the old churchyard, with its quaint epi- 
taphs and broken emblems. But I must not lin- 
ger there now. My purpose was to speak of the 
old legends of that village, 

The first settlement was upon the highest hill 
in the township, as is the case with many new 
settlements. For the delightful view of the sur- 
rounding country which it now affords, it has 
been styled “Prospect Hill.” Its name in the 
“middle ages” of the village was “Fort Hill.” As 
this title imports, the ruins of an old fort are to 
be seen there. It was built during the Indian 
wars, and probably, in its day, bore a strict re- 
semblance to the forts described by Whittier. A 
few of the palisades, and an irregular green 
mound, are all that now mark its former site. 

Within the clearing around it, were clustered 
all the log huts of the settlers—some eighteen or 
nineteen in number. They, too, have passed 
away; but I was shown the spot where used to 
stand the house of Hugh ——, whose noble wife 
rallied the screaming and fainting women of the 
settlement, on the occasion of an attack from the 
Indians, in the absence of the garrison. She called 
all into the fort at the first alarm—she cheered 
and exhorted them to courage—and, what was 
more effectual, she charged the guns, stationed 
herself above the entrance, and actually succeed- 
ed in driving the baffled intruders back to their 


Of another of those departed dwellings, a sad- 
der tale was told me. It is years since heard it, 
and perhaps my memory may have failed to re- 
tain all the incidents of the narrative; but those 
which I relate bear the stamp of truth. 

Of the little group of cabins, the one farthest 
from the fort was tenanted by a settler named 
Bryant. Tradition tells us nothing of his char- 
acter ; but his wife, it seems, was a “ woman that 
would have her own way.” It was the 
sae Bhp nel yen Indian warfare in New Eng- 
land—I not exactly when—that warning of 
‘danger was one day sent around to the settlers. 
Two men, who were chopping in the woods, had 
been menaced by the savages, and many hosti 
é witnessed. Orders for 
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am I to do with my baby among forty? Every- 

thing is inconvenient.” 

Se John and I can make it to-morrow,” suggest- 
e. 

“'Tq-morrow! Yes; its to-morrow and to-mor- 
row! but not a step will I stir towards that fort 
without that cradle. I cannot live there even one 
day without it, You men know nothing about 
such things, If you make the cradle to-morrow, 
I stay here till to-morrow.” 

“Yes; and suppose you lose your head by the 
means ?” 

“ Pl risk my scalp one day longer!” 

“Very well; as you please;” answered Bryant. 
“ What you do, we do, of course ; and really I do 
not suppose there is any immediate danger to be 
apprehended.” 

“No; I dare say not; there have been so many 
false alarms !” 

The family went quietly to rest on their straw 
pallets that night. That rest was undisturbed, 
unless by fitful dreams. The next morning, the 
smoke curled up from that cabin only., All the 
others were deserted ; their inmates had slept 
within the barricades of the fort. 

“Now John and I will go for the willow 
boughs,” said Bryant, rising from the breakfast 
table—“ and the sooner the better. We will have 
everything ready to move into the fort-this even- 
ing.” Bryant and his eldest son went out. Their 
way to the brook side, where gréw the willow, 
lay by a field of tall corn. They proceeded 
thoughtlessly along, fearing no evil within sight 
of the fort, in broad day. ‘The boy was separated 
a little from his father. Suddenly a fearful 
groan burst from the farmer; the dreadful grasp 
of an Indian was upon him. 

The mother, meanwhile, was busying herself 
with home duties. An hour had passed since her 
husband and boy left, when she heard a step at 
the door. She sprang eagerly towards it; for, in 
spite of her assumed courage, there had been a 
fearful forboding at her heart. She opened it 
to—a tall, gaunt savage! Screaming, she started 
back in horror. An iron grasp Was instantly upon 
her. Other Indians rushed stealthily in. The 
unhappy mother lost all presence of mind. She 
could only clasp closer her babe, and shriek. But 
the fort was too near for this to be tolerated, and 
she was seized, gagged, and pinioned to her own 
door. Then commenced one of those bloody mas- 
sacres at whose very mention the blood runs cold. 
It was a strange characteristic of the Indian ven- 
geance, that it so seldom spared the innocent and 
unoffending. The four children were quickly 
tomahawked and scalped—the babe, that raised 
its feeble note to join its mother’s shrieking, was 
snatched from her arms, and itsbrains dashed out 
upon the bricks of the wide fireplace. 

The mother was quiet now. Intense anguish 
seemed to have stupefied her. The murderers 
loosened her bands, and, with fierce gestures mo- 
tioning silence, dragged her from the house. As 
she passed the threshold, a faint cry burst from 
her lips. But a blow on the mouth, from the butt 
end of a tomahawk, silenced and severely wound- 
ed her. She had still a faint hope of her hus- 
band’s and son’s safety; but, whether purposely 
or not, her captors dragged her by the very spot 
where, just in the edge of the corn-field, the man- 
gled bodies of Bryant and John lay, alittle apart, 
stripped and bleeding. It wasenough. Thesum 
of her agony was made up. 

She was carried through the trackless woods to 
Canada. The heroism of Mary Dustin was not 
waked up in her; and what motive.had she for 
exertion to escape, compared with those of that 
heroine? Mrs. Dustin hoped to rejoin at least 
a remnant of her dear ones. All that were dear 
to Mrs. Bryant had perished before her eyes, and 
“A could but feel that their blood was upon her 

ead. ~ 

She never lived to return, but found a gravein 
the French settlements of Canada. We may 
hope that it was hers to rejoin her beloved mur- 
dered ones, on Eternity’s shore. 





From the New York Observer. 


THE NEW CENSUS OF MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis, February, 1849. 

The census of Missouri, taken by order of the 
State Legislature, and recently published, devel- 
opes some interesting features concerning our 
growth and position asa State. The largest of 
all the States, except Texas, Missouri has many 
striking natural peculiarities. In some respects 
it has advantages over any State of the Union. 
It has on its eastern boundary an extent of more 
than 400 miles of river navigation, which is very 
seldom suspended in summer or winter. Another 
immense river, navigable during eight or ten 
months of the year, extends more than 500 miles 
through the interior. The soil over most of the 
State is of the very best quality. The climate is 
serene and healthy. Here are inexhaustible 
quantities of iron, as yet untouched by the ge- 
nius or enterprise of man. In the celebrated 
Iron Mountain alone, there is enough of this 
useful metal to supply the market of the world 
for half a century; while copper, lead, coal, and 
many other useful minerals, are found in vast 
abundance. The God of Nature has done every- 
thing for Missouri necessary for making it a great 
and prosperous State. Now let us look, and see 
what man is doing in it and for it. 

The State, though now out of debt, does not 
own a rod of canal, railroad, or turnpike; and, 
as far as I know, has not a dollar’s worth of any 
internal improvement whatever. Nor has pri- 
vate enterprise made any special advance in this 
respect beyond the example set by State legisla- 
lation. So much for internal improvements. 

According to the census just published, the 
population of the State is 558,971. This exhib- 
its an increase of 76,982, or about 15 per cent. in 
four years. In 1844, the State census made the 
population 511,978, which showed an increase, 
during the four years preceding, of 188,285, or 
more than 48 per cent. During that period, the 
increase of population, therefore, was more than 
four times as rapid as during the past four years. 
The increase of St. Louis during this period has 
been about 20,000. If this be deducted from the 
total increase, it will reduce the gain of the State 
out of the city, during the past four years, to less 
than 57,000. Let us look a moment at the causes 
of this diminution. Strange as it may seem, 
during the past four years, there has been from 
this new and sparsely settled State a constant 
stream of emigration. This has set towards 
Iowa, Wisconsin, New Mexico, California, and 
Oregon. I have no statistics on this subject, but 
I have heard the opinion expressed by shrewd 
observers, that for several years past the emigra- 
gration from Missouri has been 2,500 to 3,000 
per annum. The same causes that carry from 
the State population already settled, divert into 
other channels that which would naturally have 
settled here from the older States. Every candid 
mind, in the State and out of it, must admit that 
Slavery is the principal cause of diminution in 
the increase of population, and the obstacle 
to the rapid growth of the State. Let men dis- 
guise the fact as they please, no other adequate 
cause can be. assigned. The people of eager 6 
and adjacent slaveholding States, from whi 
most of the native-born population of Missouri 
has been derived, are is cosy * to look at the 
social and political economy of Slavery. In the 
rapid advance of Ohio, Indiana, and other non- 
slaveholding States, they see demonstrated the 
superiority of free institutions and free labor. 
When, therefore, they ——o, they avoid Mis- 
souri. They prefer to go to Illinois, Iowa, or 
Wisconsin. The same feeling is beginning to 
pervade this State. People here look with as. 
tonishment upon young lowa on the North, 
scarcely yet two years old us a State, rising into 
majestic manhood, improving her navigable rivers, 
pouring her immense surplus produce down the 
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ground with the t planter with his forty or, 
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“under his very eyes, and often to his great incon- 
venience, of the superiority of free . Hence 
there is byt little inducement for extensive slave- 
holders to plant themselves in Missouri. There 
ents, either 
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slaves now in Missouri is 76,757. This exhibits 
an increase of only 6,457, or about 9 per cent., 
during the past four years. As this is consider- 
ably below the natural increase of slaves in the 
United States, it follows that several thousand 
slaves must have left the State during that pe- 
riod. They have been driven away by the quiet 
industry of our German population. 





For the National Era. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM; AN ALLEGORY. 


_—— 


BY ANNIE JONES, 





The gorgeous web of J oy and Love, 
Woven by Hope, hung o’er her rest; 
And like the light wing of the dove, 
Fluttered the pulses of her breast. 
Then to her young and ardent soul, 
Bright but fantastic visions came, 
Which er her spirit held control, 
And in her Fancy glowed like flame. 
The smile and blush of morning’s sky, 
=| The form, the hue, the breath of flowers, 
T he clouds round daylight’s couch that lie, 
The music and the bloom of bowers, 
The joyous flow of langhing rills, 
The shadow of romantic hil 
fine! —. star-lit arch of 
n e pale moon’s ligh 
Were mirrored all within bor'htbask, ee 
m" Ag in the lake the landscape lies, 
‘Till of the soul they seemed a part, 
As of the wave seem earth and skies; 
The gladsome thrill of Mirth’s gay tone, 
The love-lit glance and beaming smile 
On Fancy’s firmament still shone, 
And seemed all real, too, the while. 
Receding shapes, on childhood’s shore, 
Trod in the dim light of the past ; 
And visions of the day before, 
Confusedly o’er her mind were cast; 
When suddenly each misty fold, 
Of the rich roof that o’er her hung, 
Tinged with celestial light, unrolled, 
And radiance round her chamber flung. 
And dimly first, yet gathering form, 
A shape of beauty then drew nigh, 
And stilled the spirit's quick alarm, 
With loving voice and kindling eye: . 
The vision spake—the sleeper heard— 
“ Arise! the morning’s smiles invite! 
Hear’st thou the matin song of bird? 
See’st thou the Orient beam with light ?”’ 
She rose—the walls like mist gave way, 
Forms of transcending brightness came, 
A rose-strewn path before her lay, 
And now she knew her guardian’s name— 
?Twas Love; and fair as morning’s smile, 
The warm affections round her flew, 
With pointing finger, Hope, the while, 
Kept the gay phantom, Je oy, in view. 
Her dream of bliss would ne’er give way— 
So thought the maiden as she moved— 
The rose-path still befvre her lay, 
Still were around the forms she loved. 
She saw the streams rush gladly by, 
She marked the mountain’s brow on high; 
A gale, rose-scented, kissed her brow, 
And Love’s own scenes are round her now: 
But, ah! where Hope still held her prize, 
Where still were fixed that maiden’s eyes ; 
Drooping as swift as night bird’s wing, 
A clond concealed them from her sight— 
Where shall her fainting spirit cling ? 
That morning scene is turned to night. 


The prospect changes—argent rays 

Shine dimly from the clouded heaven ; 
The meek smile o’er life’s ocean plays, 

As patience is to sorrow given. 

The maiden stood upon the shore, 

Her eye adventurous glancing o'er 

The rough and boisterous tide of Time— “ 
Forgotten now Love’s fairy clime : 

Unnumbered barks were on the sea, 

All, some loved port sought eagerly. 

The mightiest fleets, of swiftest sail, 

Were steering for Wealth’s glittering goal; 
They sought some El Doradean vale, 

But left their wrecks on reck and shoal. 
Light skiffs, with rainbow pennons gleaming, 

Flew toward the isles where Pleasure dwelt ; 
The Syrens’ music round was streaming, 

Their spell of power the charmed soul felt. 
Unmarked the whirlpool’s solemn roar, 

The rocks o’er which the surf was flying, 
Enchantment, drew them ne’er the shore, 

Borne in the music, swelling, dying. 
O! Maelstrom of the Northern Sea, 
The mariner who trusts to thee, 
Not surer ruin broodeth o’er, 
Than those that wreck on Pleasure’s shore. 
Tears stood within the maiden’s eye, 
Yet something lured her glance on high; 
A mighty column, from the sea, 
Looked up to heaven aspiringly. 
The craggy rock, that held its base, 

Had deep foundations neath the wave; 
High on its sides the eye could trace, 

N se abet Denes, brave. 

anc 
“Tin which were candidates for fame; 
And others thither held their way, 

Who sought to write on high a name. 
Inscriptions glowing as with fire, 

In which was woman’s fame engraved, 
Within the maiden woke desire— 

She sought a bark, the ocean braved, 

She neared the sea-washed crag at last, 
Defying every wave and blast; 

And now, with others on the beach. 

She strove the marble front to reach, 

Her name by theirs she trembling placed, 
With Joy, increased by F ear, twas traced. 
Whilst lingering near, Time’s dashing spray 

In showers of mist around her fell ; Pe 
Yet there she wished and hoped to stay, 

And watch her own name brightening well; 
She looked again—’twas gone! that trace 
Needed but little to efface ; 

Weeping, she strove again to write— 
Again, it vanished from her sight. 

She now perceived that each great name, 
Which glowed in characters of flame, 

Was that of some more lofty soul, 

Who wrote above the waves’ control. 

Then, turning pod away, 

A cheering and alluring ray 

Fell from the bright blue heaven above, 
And tinged Time’s boisterons sea with love. 
Now, in her heaven-directed bark, 

She shuns false Pleasure’s whirlpool dark, 
Wealth’s vain pursuit, Fame’s ’wildering scheme, 
And, guided by that tranquil beam, 

She hopes, wherf'all Time’s storms are past, 
To anchor safe at home at last. 





TIME’S CHANGES. 


In 1770, Edwin Bordin announced that he had 
taken the commodious tavern known as the King’s 
Arms, near Whitehall, New York, which he 
stated was as convenient as any house on the con- 
tinent : 

“Said Bordin returns his sincere thanks for 
the past kindness of his friends, and he will show 
his due sense thereof Ly the most obliging behaviour, 
and every other means which can be in the power 
of the public’s obedient servant. Gentlemen who 
are strangers, On inquiring of said Bordin, will 
be provided with convenient lodgings; and turtle 
provided for per companies, dressed to perfec- 
tion ; and the public papers taken for the gentle- 
men’s amusement.” 

Hear this, ye big bugs; who keep big hotels, 
and are as big behind the bar as Hales, the Qua- 
ker Giant, and who look at each gentleman in- 
quiring for a traveller as if he wanted a place as 
a waiter; take a lesson from Bordin’s advertise- 
ment. By the way, will Alderman Ridabock in- 
form us whether the aforesaid Bordin was not the 
tittle man we once knew, who hept the Tontine 
Coffee-House for several years ? 

Speaking of landlords—they were quite a dif- 
ferent race in old times to what they are now. 
Boniface made the punch in a big bowl, and when 
he brought it into the pee, where the company 
were assembled, he made proclamation, “ Gentle- 
men, here’s your very agreeable health?” He 
then took a long swig, after the ancient custom of 
host tasting first of the wassail cup, for fear of 

ison. To this day, the publican of London is 
just as civil and polite as he was a century ago. 
Our host at Plymouth, England, always brought 
the first dish on table at dinner, followed by his 
wife in a silk dress, who brought in the second. 
He was so obsequiously civil that we used to ex- 
periment upon his politesse. 

“What will you order for dinner, sir ?” 

“ A fried sole.” 

“Thank ye, sir! Very much obliged to you.” 
« Also a boiled fowl.” 

“Infinitely indebted to you, sir !” 

“ With sauce blanche and cauliflower.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir !” 

“ Apple tart and clotted cream.” 


“ Very grateful, sir !” 

i And a bottle of old port.” 

“ A thousand thanks, sir!” 

He was as nimble as quicksilver, and always 


broad Mississippi; and, though farther from | at call 


« Landlord.” 


market, yet with free labor competing successfully 
with her older neighbor. But there is a more| “Sir!” . 3 
“ What's the hour ?” 


“ Five o'clock, sir ; I am very much obliged to 


Everything is changed—business habits, man- 
ners, and systems. Our tailor sportsa 
takes a seat next to us in the parquette of the 
opera, and cries, “ Brava! Brava!” and isa 

of Italian music, when he should only be a 

f broadcloth and a neat fit. 
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and leave for Newark two hours before sunset. 
Such driving will not answer now. We go on 
the high-pressure principle.— Major Noah. 


EMANCIPATION MEETING, 


The Danville Tribune contains a call, signed 
by two hundred and sixty-seven citizens, for a 
meeting to be held on Saturday next, for the 
purpose of aiding the cause of emancipation. In 
reference to the names to the call, the Danville 
Tribune says : 

“The call is signed. by 267 citizens and voters 
of the county, slaveholders and mon-slaveholders, 
from all parts of the county. We believe that 
about one-half of them are owners of slaves. We 
are assured that the persons requesting the call, 
according to the commissioners’ books, own over 
five hundred slaves. We have no doubt that 
there are many citizens of the county who enter- 
tain the opinions expressed in the call, and who 
would have signed it, had the call been presented 
to them. We know there are some such. We 
trust the subjects to be consulted upon will be 
treated calmly and dispassionately.” 

These are significant signs, and should not be 
disregarded. e hear much of the injustice, to 
slaveholders, of emancipation ; yet here is a body 
of gentlemen who own, according to the books of 
the commissioners, over five hundred slaves, join- 
ing in a noble, glorious, and manly effort to re- 
move the incubus of Slavery from the soil of 
Kentucky. Success to their efforts —Lowisville 
Examiner. 


s 
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From the New York Evening Post. 


ANOTHER RAILROAD ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 


We readily comply with a request to copy 
from the Baltimore American the subjoined let- 
ter, proposing another route for a railway to the 
Territories of the United States on the western 
coast ofour continent. Its advantages are stated 
by the writer in such a menner as to entitle it to 
the respectful attention of those who are occupied 
with plans of communication between the regions 
of our vast empire, separated by the almost unin- 
habitable district lying between the great valley 
of the Mississippi and the valleys of the Colum- 
bia and the Sacramento. 

This plan, it will be seen, contemplates the 
making of the railway through the older States 
which lie east of the Mississippi. Would it not 
be an improvement on the project to begin to con- 
struct the road immediately on the Mississippi, 
in the new State of Iowa, where the greater part 
of the public lands are yet unsold, and leave the 
eastern portion to that spirit of enterprise which 
would be sure to construct it whenever its neces- 
sity or its profitableness became apparent? There 
would be no difficulty in getting a charter for 
such an enterprise from Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio; and Pennsylvania would hardly refuse a 

gethrough the county of frie. That corner 
of the State was ceded to her by New York, and 
she would not be so churlish as to refuse & pas- 
sage through it for the people of New York and 
Ohio. 





RAILROAD ROUTE TO OREGON, 


ist. The securing for ourselves direct commer- 
cial intercourse with China, the Pacific Isles, and 
the southwest portion of this continent; the 
amelioration of the condition of very many of our 
fellow-beings, by the advancement of civilization 
and Christianity, as in accordance with the 
“ progressive principles” of the present age; the 
beneficial effects upon our interior agricultural 
and manufacturimg interests; the strengthening 
of the already existing bonds of union between 
the different portions of our loved land by the 
creation of common interests—all these, and more 
besides, have, for some time past, been dwelt 
upon with a pleasing interest, by many of our 
citizens, as the glorious consequent advantages of 
a railway communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans; and the only question of in- 
terest now remaining upon this subject is, which is 
the best route for such a rnilroad?. After allow- 
ing all the credit for originality and good inten- 
tion on the part of Messrs. Plumbe, Whitney, 
and others, in reference to plans for the constrac- 
tion of such a railroad, I must at the same time 
confess that, in my opinion, their plans labor 
under disadvantages and difficulties, which, if 
not absolutely insuperable, are yet such as should 
render their adoption, at present, unadvisable. 
This, on my part, apparently bold assertion, 
demands facts to justify it, which I shall there- 
fore proceed to give. 

in the first place, their proposed location of 
said road is decidedly too near the very Northern 
extremity of our country, ever to operate as a 
“bond of union.” It should be nearer the centre 
of the great fabric, in order to strengthen its 
adhesion, by the creation of correlative interests. 
But its Northern location possesses disadvantages 
which are paramount even to this, especially when 
viewed in connection with its connection with 
Lakes Michigan and Erie, the navigation of these 
Lakes being obstructed for a very considerable 
portion of the business year with ice. Again, the 
branches that would communicate with it from 
the South, would, from extreme length, be ren- 
dered too expensive. It would, moreover, pass 
through. an inhospitable climate, subject to deep 
snows and extreme cold. 

These are some of the many disadvanteges of a 
railroad route so far north. The many evident 
and great advantages of a railroad to the Pacific 
suggest the propriety (however contrary to cus- 
tom) of my pointing out a better route than the 
one to which I have objected. My plan, therefore, 
is as follows: Let the railroad commence at 
Cumberland, Md.; thence, via Connellsville, to 
Pittsburgh, (or commence at Pittsburgh,) and be 
continued down the Ohio River, to the most eligi- 
ble point for striking out on the table lands of the 
State of Ohio, between its northern and southern 
waters; passing through Columbiana, Stark, 
Wayne, Ashland, Richland, Crawford, Wyan- 
dotte, or Marion, Hardin, Allen, and Mercer 
counties, in Ohio ; Jay, Blackford, arent, Carroll, 
White, and Benton counties, in Indiana ; 
Livingston, Marshall, Stark, Henry, and Mer- 
cer counties, in Illinois; crossing the Missis- 
sippi River b-low the mouth of the lowa River ; 
and on through Louisa, Henry, Jefferson Wapel- 
lo, and Kishkekosh counties, in Towa; thence 
west, crossing the Desmoines River at Fort 
Desmoines; thence observing a direction some- 
what north of west, over the head waters of 
Grand River; crossing the Missouri River at or 
near the Council Bluffs; thence west, crossing 
Loup Fork of the Platte River; and on thence 
along the valley of the Platte to and through the 
South Pass; thence down the Lewis River to 
Burnt River; up Burnt River, thence across to 
John Davis’s River; down Davis’s River to the 
Columbia River ; down the Columbia to the Paci- 
fic—thus securing those great commercial, agri- 
cultural, and manufacturing advantages, at all 
seasons of the year, to a greater portion of our 
country than any other could. 

3d. A large portion of this route possesses fewer 
natural advantages of navigation than any other, 
and at the same time possesses almost inexhaust- 
ible natural resources. The advai , too, of ta- 
ble lands are apparent, since we thus have a level 
surface—no large waters to cross, and no deep 
snows. By connection with a northern central 
route, it would, in reference to the North, possess 
decided advantages over Mr. Whitney’s; 9nd, 
from its greater contiguity, the same would be 
true in reference tothe South. s 

As to the manner and means of its accomplish- 
ment: Let the General Government have the 
route surveyed, having caused 4 ie in the 
sales of the public lands, then in the market; for 
a space of thirty-five miles on @ither side of the 
route where the road was ex to run; and, 
after it should be located, the land, for 
miles on either side, should be sold to real settlers 
in limited quantities, 98 the road advances, to 
defray the expenses of its construction. Let the 
lands in the Territories be applied im a similar 
manner for the same of se ET cl 
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ing a double track) at least 121¢ per cent., or 
$25,000,000 per annum—a nice sum wherewith 
to pay off the expenses of our Mexican war ; and, 
after they were paid, it might be agreeably 
applied to the current expenses of Government. 

urther: Let the General Government, in con- 
nection with the State Governments through 
which the road passes, and with companies, hold 
the stock—that thus, by the d union of the 
power of the Government with individual inter- 
est, which always pre-supposes individual exer- 
tions and vigilance, the road may be constructed 
upon the most economical, and ultimately profita- 
ble principles, the companies having one-half of 
the management, though holding but se 
the stock. Through the Territories, the Gen 
Government should hold two-thirds of the stock, 
and this portion of it (the eastern portion in the 
meantime being in progress) should be commenced 
immediately, at the point where it crosses the 
Missouri River, so ‘as to afford, as soon as practi- 
cable, the best possible post route to that portion 
of our country, and of affording the best, and I 
might say only practical means of transporting 
men, munitions of war, and provisions, for defence 
against a foreign foe ; and of affording the great- 
est possible facilities towards emigrating to and 
codperating with Oregon as a Government, and 
also to secure the immense commercial advantages 
before mentioned. 

This grand route doubtless would be intersect- 
ed by various branches from the south and from 
the north, and all the canals and navigable rivers 
over which it passed would be rendered tributary 
to it. In Ohio, there would be at least two 
branches running south, one passing through Co- 
lumbus down the Hocking valley, thence passing 
through Virginia on to Richmond, and a branch# 
from it to Washington City—another branch 
would pass from Ohio through Kentucky, and 
terminate perhaps in Georgia, via Cincinnati. 
Indiana and Illinois would doubtless have their 
just proportion of branches intersecting it from 
north and south. And of the branches passing 
wholly or in part through public lands, there 
would be in all eight from the north, two from 
and through the States of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Indiana, two from and through Wisconsin and 
Illinois, two through lowa and the Territory 
north of it, and two through the Territory 
northwest of the Missouri River. By appropri- 
ating the public lands bordering upon these 
branches in a manner similar to that proposed in 
reference to the main route, a revenue would 
ultimately accrue equal to that calculated upon 
from that route; so that the entire revenue from 
the main route and its branches would not fall 
short, when completed, of some $40,000,000 annu- 
ally, after allowing some $10,000,000 per annum 
for contingencies. 

But the greatest advantages to the General 
Government in constructing this grand route and 
the branches pointed out, (in connection with the 
company branches that would be connected with 
it and them,) would be that of post routes, and for 
transporting men, munitions of war, and provis- 
ions, in the shortest possible time, to any given 
point, to repel invasion of a foreign foe, or to 
quell domestic insurrection. Thus prepared for 
the defence of our country, with the high charac- 
ter of our volunteer militia, we need not fear the 
combined forces of all Europe; and the best way 
to preserve peace is to be prepared for defence at 
every point, as we would be if this great national 
road was completed. There would be three great 
branches, connecting with the main route from 
the east ; ene branch from the New England States 
and the State of New York, connecting in Ash- 
and county, Ohio ; one from Philadelphia, connect- 
ing at Pittsburgh; ond one connecting with the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad at Cumberland. 

This is a subject upon which I have reflected 
for years, with no ordinary degree of interest ; 
and I now feel fully persuaded, not merely of the 
practicability, but of the decided supgriority of 
this route, over any other that has been or may be 
proposed, in point of general advantage, imme- 
diate or remote. Deeming it an all-sufficient one, 
my only apology for thus trespassing upon the 
time and the attention of my countrymen is, 
that I am an American citizen, and consequently, 
as such, possessed of the common right to seek the 
common interest of my country, and the common 
desire for its welfare, prosperity, and glory. 

Respectfully, JoserH Bryant. 

Marion County, Ohio. 


—< 


From the National Intelligencer. 


ANTICIPATED TROUBLES IN CANADA. 

Montrme, Tuesday, March-20.—The bill to pay 
the rebellion losses has passed the Upper Hoyse 
of Parliament by a majority of fowr, after encoun- 
tering a very violent though ineffectual opposition. 
A protest was entered upon the records by the 
minority. 

Great anxiety is felt about the probable course 
of the Governor General. A rumor is current to- 
day, that he will reserve the bill for the assent of 
the Queen. 

Addresses were pouring in from all parts of the 
Provinces, and the tone of some of them is very 
violent. Many plans are proposed for redress, if 
the bill should be sanctioned. 

The metropolis is quiet at present. No move- 
ment will be made till the Governor’s course is 
known. 


=| 


On the above intelligence, which we find in the 
New York Courier of Wednesday, that- paper 
comments as follows: 


This bill proposes to pry a large amount of 
claims which have been presented to the Govern- 
ment for alleged’ losses in the rebellion of 1837. 
Some of them are preferred by persons who had’ 
property destroyed by the rebels, but most are 
from those who were themselves implicated in the 
movement. The money, if paid at all, is to be 
paid by the United Province. Most of the loss 
accrued in the Lower Province, and the people of 
the Upper Province, where the rebellion was less 
rife, are naturally indignant that they should be 
required to bear part of the burden. It is stated 
that in every district in the Province public meet- 
ings have been held to remonstrate against the 
measure. Their language has been warm, and 
often violent, but the bill passed in the face of 
these demonstrations, and they will scarcely pre- 
vent the Governor from giving his signature and 
sanction to it. ; 

The ultra Royalists of Canada are indignant 
beyond measure at this prospect. The Montreal 
Courier, in an article which we copied some weeks 
since, declares that the bonds, if issued, never 
will be paid; in other words, that the debt, if 
incurred, will be repudiated. Others threaten 
still more loudly. A letter from Montreal in the 
Toronto Patriot closes with this mysterious inti- 
mation: 

“The rumor that his Excellency will reserve 
the billis more rife than ever; and if he does this, 
the Ministry must resign; and if he should sanc- 
tion it, and it become the law of the land, what 
then? Why, to hazard a prophetic reply to so 

fearful a question, l should say, a Convention at 
Kineston.” 

At another public meeting, resolutions were 
passed to the same effect, and the Montreal Courier 
in reporting them says: 

“The resolutions were received with tremen- 
dous cheers. But one feeling animated the meet- 
ing, and is shared by the whole country ; and that 
is, never to submit to the payment of the rebels. 
Let the Parliament pass the bill, let the Governor 
sanction it if he pleases, but while there is axe and 
rifle on the frontier, and Saxon hands to wield them, 
these losses will not be paid” 

These extracts show the spirit which pervades 
the country in regard to the measure of indemnity. 
The attempt to enforce it will, beyond all doubt, 
create great disaffection, and may lead to more 
serious results. The liberal party is dominant 
in the Province, and embraces a great number of 
persons who were implicated in the rebellion. Its 
tendencies are tow. independence and repub- 
licanism. 

Se 


FREE SOIL IN CLINTON COUNTY. 


The Plattsburg ican, of the 17th instant, 
contains the ngs of a meeting which, that 
paper says, was “composed of both sections of the 
old Democratic party of the town of Ausable, 
Clinton county, called by their respective com- 
mittees, at the house of T.S. Harvey, in said 
town, on the 5th day of March, 1849, for the pur- 
ei of nominating town officers,” at which 
the following resolutions were unanimously 


“ Resolved, That the experience of more than 
half a century has served to illustrate the wisdom 
and far-seeing sagacity of the author of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, by the provisions of which free in- 
stitutions were preserved in the Territory north- 
‘west of the Ohio ; and that we are admonished 
the illustrious example and ite fraite of the wis- 

and necessity of a like ordinance 
Met, the ‘Territories of New Mexico and Cali- 


. THE TERMS. 


We again call the attention of - readers to the 
extract from the “Terms” of the Bra: ~ 

« Every subscriber renéwing his subscription, and sending 
us two NRW subscribers; shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.” 

A subseriber sends us five dollars for three new subseri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
thregnew subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subsoribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscribers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 
their operations. 

We hope each subscriber, 4s his subscription rumis out, 
will bear in mind that, bya little exertion, he may secure 
two new subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 
dollars. r 

All communications to the Zra, whether on business of the 

r or for publication, should be addressed to 
‘ G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MARCH 29, 1849. 
BACK NUMBERS. 


Back numbers of the Era, especially from the 
first to the fourth, from those who no not file or 
wish to use them, will be thankfully received at 
this office. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE SOIL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


following 

















We ask the attention of our readers to this 
very able address, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, published on our fourth page. Among 
these documents is the famous Memorial of the 
citizens of the District to Congress, in 1828, to- 
gether with the names of the signers. 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 


Boston, Sunpay Evenine, 
March 18, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sin: A subscriber to and a constant and 
interested reader of your paper, who was a spec- 
tator upon the floor of the House during the last 
night of the session, until it passed the appro- 
priation bill, and after that time was upon the 
floor of the Senate until 6 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, wishes to inquire, with reference to your flat 
contradiction (which he has just this moment 
read) of the statement of the correspondent of 
the Noth American, and of what you call the 
quasi endorsement of the Tribune, what motive 
could possibly govern Messrs. Wentworth & Co. 
in their earnest endeavors to defeat the appro- 
priation bill after the adoption of 'Thompson’s to 
Walker’s amendment? It was at this stage of 
the bill—when there was certainly, in the opinion 
of many strong Proviso men, men who were de- 
termined that it should not pass at all, with 
Walker's amendment, as it came from the Senate, 
no objection to it on the ground of extending sla- 
very, and while Pettit was speaking avowedly to 
defeat the bill—that I heard Mr. Wentworth, 
just outside the bar, exchange congratulations 
with another member, that they had staved off 
final action four hours, and hethought they would 
goit. 1 overheard other members converse in the 
same spirit, and 1 heard, in connection with the 
same, the remark that Taylor would have to call 
an extra session in spite of the d——1. 

I infer that you had no objection to the bill as 
it finally passed the House, from your remark, 
“That you thank God that there were enough men 
of nerve in the House equal to theoccasion.” Itis 
certainly very extraordinary that, with reference 
to the question of slavery extension, Messrs. 
Wentworth & Co. in the House, and Messrs. 
Foote, Yulee, and Turney, in the Senate, should 
agree in their action upon the bill, and attempt 
to defeat it. 

Now, I respectfully submit, if whether, after 
the adoption of Thompson’s amendment by the 
House, there was really any objection on the 
ground of slavery extension? And, if there was 
not, to what other motive can be attributed the 
factious opposition in both Houses, but to a deter- 
mination to embarrass the Administration of 
General Taylor? And are you not bound, as a 
conscientious and impartial journalist, to let your 
readers know the exact state of the case, and not 
identify, in their minds, the opposition of such 
men as Ashmun and Vinton,made while Walk- 
er’s amendment was still attached to the bill, and 
when there was substantial cause for opposition, 
with the factious opposition in its subsequent 
stage. That the bill is much better as it finally 
passed the Senate, purely as an appropriation 
bill, I admit, as the amendment was totally irrel- 
evant; but, as a sincere Wilmot Proviso advo- 
cate, I could not see any objection to it, upon that 
ground, as it passed the House. 

I regret to learn that there is even ground for 
supposing thatthenew Administration interposed 
in the least degree to promote the passage of 
Walker’s amendment; but the regret by no 
means equals the pleasure that the failure of the 
attempt gives me. K shows to some extent that, 
after all our doubts, a Whig House cannot be in- 
fluenced by a Whig Executive, as Democratic 
Houses have been influenced by Democratic Ex- 
ecutives. 

Probably not an intelligent observer in the 
Union doubts but that, had Gen. Cass been elected, 
and had appeared in Washington, with his Nich- 
olson letter sentiments, and had given out that 
the settlement of the Territorial question on the 
ground that the question of slavery should be 
left to the inhabitants of the Territories was an 
Administration measure, (as Mr. Polk appeared 
at Washington, and let it be understood that the 
admission of Texas was an Administration meas- 
ure,) the result would have been just the reverse. 
The tactics and praetices of the party leave no 
room for doubt upon that point. 

With this view of the subject, we have great 
ground for hope—aye, of certainty—that Con- 
gress will do its duty in the premises ; and I think 
we may rely upon the President being true to his 
pledge, of deferring to the action of the Legisla- 
ture and the Judiciary. Justice. 

We have no doubt that our correspondent is 
honest in his opinions, but it is easy to see the 
bias given to his judgment by his party attach- 
ments. Our correspondent does not seem to un- 
derstand even the ultimate purposes of his own 
political friends. We know, from the declara- 
tions of both Whig and Democratic Free Soil 
members, that it was their fixed resolve to defeat 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
rather than suffer the amendment of Walker to 


pass. i 

At one time, while the struggle was going on, 
Mr. Ashmun moved to lay some amendment on 
the table. The Speaker informed him that, if the 
motion prevailed, it would carry the bill with it. 
Mr. A. then withdrew the motion, remarking sig- 
nificantly that “it was too early for that yet !” 

We know all about the purposes and plans of 
Wentworth and his associates on the Democratic 
side, and their co-workers on the Whig side. 
Their great purpose was, to bafile the insidious 
project of the Senate to give a Territorial Gov- 
ernment to California, without the prohibitory 
clause in respect to slavery, and, if the bill were 
lost in the struggle, so that an extra session 
should become necessary, they were prepared for 
that. They could see no consequences likely to 
ensue from this so mischievous, as from the adop- 
tion of the Senate amendment. And they worked’ 
hard to bring up the timid and lukewarm on both 
sides, to contemplate this alternative without 
flinching’ This is a sufficient explanation of the 
ominous conversation attributed to Mr. Went- 
worth. We were frequently in conversation with 
him that night, and heard him use similar lan- 
guage. We conversed with Whigs, too—Whigs 
who had voted for Gené¢ral Taylor, and had never 
sympathized with the Free+Soil party proper— 
who held the same language. 

But why, it is asked, did Mr. Wentworth and 
his friends continue their opposition after Walk- 
er’s amendment was amended by Thompson’s 
proposition? The question is easily answered. 
Some wished to delay the bill with its amend- 
ments to the very last moment, so that the Senate 
could find no time to concoct any more insidious 

- Others feared that, if the bill as amend- 


> bn ‘ed should go to the Senate, that body would strike 
| Walker’s, and 


nendment, return the bill with 
en everything would be lost. 
. fearing this? Did they 

















the slaveholders: It was understood that, should 


: + the final question at last be forced, whether the 


“pill should pass or not, with Walker's amend- 
ment, the large majority of the Pennsylvania del- 
egation, Mr. Tallmadge of New York, Mr. Tay- 
lor of Ohio, Messrs. Dunn and Thompson of In- 
diana, with Sawyer, McClernand, Clapp, Inger- 
soll, & Co., would vote in the affirmative. Now, 
entertaining this belief, struggling to maintain 
the freedom of our Pacific empire, and seeing it 
suspended upon such a contingency, is it any 
wonder that some of the Free Soil men of all par- 
ties, even after the adoption by the House of 
Thompson’s amendment, were still unwilling to 
let go their hold on the bill, lest, after all, they 
might be conquered by the tactics of their hith- 
erto unconquerable antagonists ? 

We do not believe there is any fair-minded 
man who will deny the reasonableness of this ex- 
planation. Our correspondent, who, we are sure, 
knows less of the men whom he assails than we 
do, and less of the plan of the movements on that 
famous night, attributes their conduct to a mere 
factious design to embarrass the Administration 
of General Taylor, by imposing upon him the 
necessity of calling an extra session. How would 
that have embarrassed General Taylor? Sup- 
posing him and his advisers to have been guiltless 
of giving any countenance to the Walker amend- 
ment, what blame could have attached to him, for 
the failure of the Civil and Diplomatic bill ? 
How would the Democrats have been able to 
“ make gapital,” (to use a cant phrase,) out of the 
calling of an extra session, against the Whigs? 
The record would simply have shown, that the 
Slaveholding and Servile members of the Senate, 
without distinction of party, having the ascend- 
ency, engrafted upon the General Appropriation 
bill an amendment utterly incongruous, for the 
purpose of laying open the free territories of the 
United States to the invasions of Slavery ; that, 
without distinction of party, the non-slaveholding 
members of the House, in which the bill had 
originated, refused to agree to this amendment ; 
that, in a Committee of Conference, the Senate 
had refused to recede from its incongruous, obnox- 
ious amendment, choosing rather to hazard the 
bill itself; that the nén-slaveholding members of 
the House, without distinction of party, being in 
the ascendant, and deeming it of more importance 
that Freedom should be secured in the Territo- 
ries, than that the ordinary supplies of the Gov- 
ernment should be voted, maintained their ground, 
devlaring meantime their willingness to pass the 
Appropriation bill, without any such amend- 
ment; that the Senate would not agree to‘this 
just proposition ; and so, in the struggle, the bill 
was lost, and an extra session rendered necessary. 
Such would have been the record ; and, we ask, 
whom would the country have held responsible ? 
Not the House pf Representatives: not General 
Taylor and his advisers, if their skirts were in- 
deed clear of all aiding and abetting in Walker’s 
amendment: but, the majority of the Senate of 
the United States, who, at the instigation and for 
the benefit of the Slave Power, undertook to smug- 
gle Slavery into our Territories under cover of 
the General Appropriation bill. 

The explanation we have given of the conduct 
of Mr. Wentworth and others is reasonable: the 
theory of our correspondent is no explanation at 
all. It imputes to these gentlemen a design, 
which, under the circumstances, would be too shal- 
low and ridiculous for men of ordinary sense to 
entertain. 

As to the influence of General Taylor and his 
counsellors, there are too many members of Con- 
gress who can bear witness on the subject, toallow 
us to doubt its potency. Had Thompson’s amend- 
ment failed—an amendment which the new tribe 
of facile members did not dare to vote against— 
nothing could have defeated Walker’s amend- 
ment, but the loss of the bill itself. That in- 
fluence was as potent over Pennsylvania Whigs, 
as Mr. Polk’s was over Maine and Illinois Demo- 
crats. Whigs and. Democrats and Free Demo- 
crats are all made of one blood, and, in similar 
circumstances, exposed to similar temptation, 
would exhibit similar infirmities. It shows more 
partisanship than philosophy, to claim that Whig 
representatives will be less amenable to a pro- 
slavery Whig Administration, than Democratic 
representatives were to a pro-slavery Democratic 
Administration. : 

So far as in our power, we have dealt im- 
partially by members of Congress, recording 
With equal approbation *he good deeds of Whigs 
and Democrats, and, with equal disapprobation, 
the offences of certain members of each party 
against the cause of Freedom. It is with real 
pleasure we express the opinion that the next 
Congress, as it respects all parties, will be more 
independent, than the last was. 


MR. HANNEGAN. 


The newspapers say that Mr. Hannegan had 
drawn his outfit, and therefore the Indiana Whig 
members of Congress concluded not to ask the 
President to withhold his commission. The ap- 
pointment is a popular one with the ruling class, 
and we do not believe Mr. Clayton will have the 
courage to counsel a revocation of it. Mr. Web- 
ster, as appears by the following letter, published 
in the New York Tribune, speaks very plainly his 
indignation : 

Wasutineron, March 12, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your letter of 
the 10th, respecting Mr. Hannegan’s appointment 
as Minister to Prussia. That appointment can 
have surprised nobody more than it surprised me. 
The Senate having completed all its business, as 
I supposed, I left the Senate chamber between six 
and seven o’clock on Sunday morning, the 4th of 
March. I had never heard a syllable of any in- 
tention of nominating Mr. Hannegan as Minister 
to Prussia, or for any other office; and supposed 
it.certain that no nomination, of any kind, would 
be sent to the Senate after that hour. 

When I heard, the next day, that Mr. Han- 
negan had been nominated to a foreign mission, 
and that the nomination had been confirmed, I at 
once contradicted it, saying that I had been in my 
seat every moment through the whole of the ses- 
sion of Saturday and Saturday night, and until 
broad daylight on Sunday morning, when the Sen- 
ate was about breaking up, and I had heard noth- 
ing of any such nomination. 

I look upon this nomination, under the circum- 
stances, as one of the most disreputable proceed- 
ings recorded in the history of the Government. 

am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 
Danrer. Wenster. 

No one here, that we are aware of, denies that 
his nomination was made at the solicitation of 
distinguished Whig members of the Senate. We 
copy the following statement from the New York 
True Sun, for we are anxious that both honest- 
minded Whigs and Democrats may see what kind 
of services entitle a man to Executive favor, and 
that they may be prepared for the occurrence of 
remarkable conjunctions hereafter, brought about 
by the influence of slavery, in disregard of party 
rules: 

“ After it was known that Mr. Clayton was to 
form the chief (visible) feature of the administra- 
tion of President Taylor, 42 urged the step upon 
the administration then about to retire. On the 
last evening of the session, another member of 
President Taylor’s Cabinet, Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, together with Senato?s Mangum, Clarke, and 
Greene—Northern as ye as Southern Whigs— 
called upon Mr. Polk, and in m requ 
him to sake the nomination, whieh, they declar- 
ed, would give infinite satisfaction to their politi- 
cal friends in Co’ ’ oN a jon we 
only made at the solicitation of these gentlemen ; and 
the, pros? that they acted in good faith in repre- 
senting the it ney to be likely to prove ac- 
ceptable to their own party not wanting the 
office for themselves, or their immediate friends, 
is to be found in the fact that the speech in favor 
of his confirmation was made by Senator Berrien, 
while every Whig Senator present voted to con- 
summate the deed which the Express would have 
the world regard as a gross outrage upon pro- 
priety and the rights of the party coming into 
|) power.” 

‘The Washington Union, republishing this, re- 
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The transaction isso extraordinary, and so “dis- 
reputable,” in the language of Mr. Webster, that 
the injunction of secrecy ought to be removed. 
The People ought to know the actors engaged 
in it. 

for the National Era. 


ON THE ELECTION OF §. P. CHASE TO THE 
SENATE. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY, 


Uplift your hymn of triumph higher, 
0, abr broken and borne down; ~ 
No red mists , like wreaths of fire, 
Upon the victor’s erown 
F as ye press’d 
Your ess been = t the te lars, 
Lo! the blue chamber of the West 
Grew radiant with stays. 


And Hope’s white wing was stirred to mark 
Where brightly Freedom’s banners wave, 
How Truth sits leaning o’er the dark, 
Like Love across the grave. 


The time must come, a8 God is just, 
When manhood shall its rights attain, 

For even the gnawing tooth of Rust 
Would rend the oppressive chain! 


Yet had the prison been more dim 
Than now, to many an aching breast, 

But for their deep and solemn ymn, 
The priesthood of the oppress’d, 


God keep them from the thousand ills 
That darken round them like a storm, 
When marshalling on fair Freedom’s hills 

‘The army of reform. 


EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA. 


In the Salem (Mass.) Tri-Weekly Gazette we 
observe a list of sixty-three persons who were to 
sail for California on the 17th instant. The com- 
pany was formed in Salem, and was composed 
chiefly of mechanics and laboring men. They 
supplied themselves with provisions for two 
years; with all necessary tools for mining; with 
the frame and fixtures of a building which they 
intend to erect near the “diggings ;” with an en- 
gine of twelve horse power, and a boat to navi- 
gate the rivers, carrying freight and passengers; 
with a good library, and everything conducive to 
personal comfort except wives. Not a woman 
embarked with them. This is too bad. Civiliza- 
tion cannot progress very rapidly in California 
on one leg. 

The St. Louis Republican thinks the emigrants 
via St. Louis and the Plains this spring will num- 
ber from 15,000 to 20,000. Beside these, several 
thousand Mormons will soon be on their way to 
the City of the Salt Lake. The Republican says: 

“This overland route is preferred by all who 
are familiar with the country and the different 
modes of travelling. We have conversed with 
men who have spent a large portion of their lives 
in the Mountains and on the Plains, and have 
tried various routes, iz and ou/ ; and they all con- 
cur in saying that the route by the Plains, either 
up the Kansas and the Blue to the Platte, or up 
the Missouri, crossing at St. Joseph’s, to the 
Platte, and by the South Pass—is the shortest, 
safest, and most certain. This route leads down 
the valley of Bear river, and into the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. At the various Indian trading 
posts, provision will be made by the traders to 
supply many of the articles essential to the emi- 
grant. In the valley of the Salt Lake, parties, 
who may find themselves short of provisions or 
other necessaries, will be able to procure an am- 
ple supply, by diverging about sixty miles from 
the direct route, to the Mormon colony on the 
Lake. There are about eight thousand Mormons 
now settled there. Last year, they had a field of 
nearly eleven thousand acres in cultivation, in 
various grains, and which yielded them an abun 
dant haryest, and left a large surplus above their 
own wants. This year they expect to double the 
number of acres; and, as their harvest will be 
ripened by the time of the arrival of most of the 
emigrants, they expect to have an abundant sup- 
ply for all who may desire provisions. We are 
credibly informed that they are now driving a 
profitable trade in stock and grain with Califor- 
nia, notwithstanding the distance which they have 
to travel to reach a market. We further learn 
that’ preparations are making to send, early this 
spring, a heavy stock of assorted merchandise to 
the Mormon settlement. This will furnish an- 
other medium of supply to the emigrants.” 

It is not unusual for us to receive letters from 
subscribers, requesting us to transfer their papers 
to San Francisco. For example, a respectable 
citizen of New Bedford, Mass., writes— 

“I wish you to send to me at San Francisco, 
Upper California, the National Era which has 
hitherto been sent to meat this place. I shall 
sail for that city, accompanied by my wife and 
family, in the ship Magnolia 

“T can assute you that the cause of Free Soil 
in California shall not be lost sight of by many of 
us who, having been ardently engaged in it, will 
not relax our exertions to save California from 
the blighting curse of slavery.” 


May the number of such emigrants multiply! 

Another, an enterprising Free-Soiler of the 
West, writes to us from Ashland, Ohio, Marc 
13th— : 

“Our company is composed of young men, me- 
chanics and teachers; and we go west of the 
Rocky Mountains, to secure homes, with the hope 
of aiding to establish our free institutions in this 
most important of our Territories. Is it not the 
duty of the young men of our country, who pos- 
sess strong arms; clear heads, and sound hearts, 
to go forth, enduring toil, and daring danger, if 
thereby .they can give tone to the character of 
that country, and direction to its future energies? 
Our route will be by land. 

“Small parties, of from five to twenty, are start- 
ing for California, from almost every town of any 
size in this part of Ohio.” 

But, the emigration is also active from the 
slaveholding States; and, where their freemen 
alone migrate, they will constitute a very desira- 
ble class of population. We are desirous of see- 
ing the Territories peopled by citizens from all 
sections of our country, as the product of such a 
fusion of various elements is apt to be a good one. 
But, we cannot hear without indignation of the 
removal of slaves to that Territory. We were 
told a few days ago, by a citizen of the South, 
that companies were in process of formation, in 
some of its States, whose purpose was to carry 
out slaves with them. They apprehended little 
difficulty—for, they reasoned, the Yankees who 
have gone to California care for nothing but 
gold; and when they see how easy it is to get 
along with gold-digging by having slaves to do 
all the menial work, they will soon grow acqui- 
escent, and become slaveholders themselves. 

We hope the emigrants who are already in the 
Territory will meet the evil on the threshold. 
There can be no doubt of their right to organize 
a provisional Government, since Congress has 
failed to provide laws for them; and if they have 
this right, they may forbid the existence of any- 
thing subversive of the highest interests of civil 
society—anything which they may regard as de- 
structive of order. They may forbid lotteries, 
gambling, oppression of the Indians, slaveholding. 
They may secure to every man who works for 
another, his right to wages. 

Even the Constitution of the United States 
is not in force in this Territory, according to 
the American Senate; for it will be recollected 
that the amendment of Mr. Walker of Wisconsin 
provided expressly for extending its provisions, go 
far as applicable, to the People thereof. But, 
if this Supreme, Fundamental Law of the 
Union, does not extend «and cannot be extended, 
without enactment by Congress, to the Terri- 
tory of California, how can the laws of the several 
States? The man who goes from South Carolina, 
with his slaves, to that Territrry, and attempts to 
hold them there, must maintain his: title under 
the laws of his State. But this presupposes that 
the laws of South Carolina are in force in the 
Territory — in other words, that while the laws 
and Constitution of the United States are not 
y deemed binding in the Territory without express 
enactment, those of each individual State have 
full force there, merely in consequence of the set- 
tlement therein of citizens of each State! 

It would seem that Col. Benton had lately des- 
patched another letter to the Californians, advis- 
ing them, this time, to exclude slavery. Ine former 


| letter, ‘addressed to them a year ago, he counsel- 


led total silence upon the subject; but, we pre- 
sume, the movements of the last Congress, and 
the purpose manifested in different quarters to 
carry slaves to the Pacific, have dictated this 


correspondent of the Tribune writes as follows: 
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Californians was taken out, last fall by Colonel 
Fr and advice given to set up a provisional 
Gov snt, without any provision as to slavery. 
That document was probably published, in San 
Francisco, about the first of February last. From 
what I learn, | have reason to think that-Mr. 
Benton now advises the people of California to 
insert a provision, in this temporary system, for 
the eternal exclusion of slavery from their soil, 
and that he advocates or rather commands it with 
all his characteristic energy and power. I cannot 
doubt that his recommendations will be followed. 
If this report is true—and I have no doubt at all 
of it—it goes to confirm the expectations of Sen- 
ator Benton’s warmest friends, and to indicate 
that he has ranged himself beside Clay, Haywood, 
and other wise and distinguished men of the 
slave States, with Seward, Van Buren, and Web- 
ster, of the free, not only to resist the extension, 
but to provide for the eradication of American 
negro slavery.” Yd: 


HON. JOHN A. ROCKWELL. 


We have been requested by some Free Soil 
men in Connecticut to give a “ candid statement ” 
of the course of Mr. Rockwell on the resolution 
of Mr. Gott, of New York. 

December 2ist, “ Mr. Gott offered the follow- 
ing resolution, and demanded the previous ques- 
tion thereon: 

“Whereas the traffic now prosecuted in this 
metropolis of the Republic in human beings, as 
chattels, is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, 
and is notoriously a reproach to our country 
throughout Christendom, and a serious hinder- 
ance to the progress of republican liberty among 
the nations of the earth: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Committee for the District 
of Columbia be instructed to report a bill, as 
soon as practicable, prohibiting the slave trade in 
said District.” 

Mr. Rockwell, in a communication published 
in the Norwich Courier, says: 


“On this, without any debate,.the previous 
question was moved. The effect of this, if sus- 
tained by a majority of the House, was, not onl 
to preclude all debate, but to prevent any amend- 
ment.” 

“Certainly; but Mr. Rockwell does not state 
that, had not the previous question been demand- 
ed, objection would have been made, the resolu- 
tion necessarily have been laid over under the 
rule, and, as everybody knows, it could not have 
been reached again during the session, The pre- 
vious question, he is aware, is the only mode of 
preventing a resolution of the kind from being 
defeated ; unless, indeed, there be a two-thirds 
majority in favor of it. 

Two distinct movements were made to get rid 
of the resolution. 

1. It was moved to lay it upon the table. This 
motion would have been a palpable rejection of 
it, and was, of course, voted down—Mr. Rock- 
well voting nay. 

2, After the previous question was seconded, 
on the question, “Shall the main question now be 
put ?” a strong effort was made to prevent it, the 
slaveholders, the Serviles, and Messrs. Vinton, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Thomp- 
son of Indiana, and Rocxwe.. of Connecticut, 
voting in the negative. 

But the main question was ordered ; and on 
the question, “Shall the resolution pass?” the 
affirmative vote prevailed, Mr. Rockwell voting 
yea. ; 

Mr. Rockwell did not vote directly against the 
resolution, but he opposed the operation of the 
previous question on it, although, but for this, 
the resolution would have been as certainly de- 
feated, as if voted down directly. 

The resolution having passed, Mr. Stuart, of 
Michigan, moved a reconsideration ; and this mo- 
tion went over till the 27th of December, when 
he made a speech in support of it. Meantime 
the ultra slaveholders had used the passage of 
the resolution as a pretext for getting up a 
Southern organization, and the friends of Gen- 
eral Taylor, timid members, serviles, and office 
expectants, were alarmed. 

At the close of Mr. Stuart’s speech, Mr. Vinton 
moved a postponement of the subject two weeks. 
Mr. Wentworth moved to lay‘the motion to re- 
consider upon the table. This is a privileged 
motion, and the one always resorted to by the 
real friends of a measure, when they are deter- 
mined to make it irrevocable. It failed, however, 
twenty-seven Taylor men, from the free States, 
with a large number of Cass Democrats, voting 
nay, and twenty-one Taylor men, from the free 
States, with a large number of Cass men, not 
voting at all. Among the non-voters was Mr. 
Rockwell of Connecticut. Whether he was ab- 
sent or present, we do not know; but, at all events, 
he knew that the subject would come up on that 
day. 

Mr. Vinton’s motion prevailed, and the subject 
was postponed till the 10th of January—Congress 
meanwhile deliberating under the rod of the 
Southern organization, which held its secret meet- 
ings in the Capitol. 

January 10th, a disposition was manifested to 
give the subjeet the go-by, but John Wentworth 
called up Mr. Stuart’s fmotion to reconsider, and 
thinking it high time to dispose of the question, 
moved to lay that motion on the table. Every 
true friend of the resolution saw indubitable 
symptoms of a giving way on the part of certain 
members from the free States, and was anxious to 
confirm the passage of the resolution. Mr. Rock- 
well says: 

“One of two courses was then presented— 
either a direct vote on the question of reconsider- 
ation, after discussion, or a vote, without debate 
on the motion to lay on the table. A successful 
vote to lay on the table, or against the reconsider- 
ation, were equally final, and produced the same 
result; that is, left the resolution passed, in either 
case; and the vote on the reconsideration was a 
privileged question, which any member might re- 
quire to be acted upon, in preference to any other 
business, and, except on Friday and Saturday, 
had the priority to, and overrode, all other ques- 
tions. There was, therefore, no danger in leay- 
ing the question open for discussion. Some, that 
were in favor of the passage of the resolution, 
voted against laying on the table the motion to 
reconsider, and of this number was myself. It 
was quite certain that the friends of the measure 
would be as strong, at least in numbers, on the 
direct vote, as on the vote to lay on the table; 
and I considered then, as I do now, that discus- 
sion was desirable, and that no harm could possi- 
bly arise. An interesting and useful discussion 
was had on the vote to reconsider.” 


Mr. Rockwell, as he admits, voted against the 
motion of Mr. Wentworth—the only motion 
which, if adopted, would have secured, beyond 
revocation, the passage of the resolution. He 
considered. that discussion was desirable—that 
no harm could possibly arise—and he says, “an 
interesting and useful discnssion was had on the 
motion to reconsider”” This discussion was mo- 
nopolized: by Mr. McLane, of Maryland, who 
occupied his time in a bitter denunciation of Mr. 
Giddings and the Anti-Slavery men of the North 
generally, and in an argument to show that the 
passage of such a resolution was unnecessary ; 
by Mr. Smith of Indiana, who denounced Mr. 
Giddings indirectly, spoke in severe terms of the 
“agitation” and “agitators” of the Slavery ques- 
tion, insisted upon doing everything ina most 
conciliatory spirit, and proposed to substitute the 
entire resolution and preamble, by a. resolution 
instructing the Committee on the District to 
“ inquire what legislation is necessary to prevent 
the introduction of slaves from any of the States 
of this Union into the District, for sale here or 
elsewhere, and that they report by bill or other- 
wise ;’ and by Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, who ex- 
pressed his disgust at thp everlasting introduc- 
tion of “this nigger question,” when so many 
more important things claimed. their attention, 
and thereupon moved the previous question. _ 

The result of this “interesting and useful dis- 
cussion,” and of the management generally of 
Mesars. Truman and Caleb Smith, Mr. Vinton, 
Mr. Rockwell, and such gentlemen, was, the recon- 
sideration of the resolution. Mr. Rockwell, we re- 
joice to learn, voted against the motion to recon- 
sider, but, as we have seen, had voted up to that 
in such 8 way, as to bring about that 


, 


Various amendments were then introduced—va- 
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The next morning, Mr. Wentworth inquired 
what had become of the resolution.. The informa- 
tion he obtained was, that though a motion to re- 
consider was a privileged one, that motion having 
prevailed, the resolution, being reconsidered, was 
not a privileged question, and must go over, till 
it should come up in its order! There was a 
burst of laughter throughout the House—the res- 
olution could never be reached again. 

Such is a correct history of the course of Mr. 
Rockwell on Gott’s resolution. We have nothing 
to do with his motives; all we say is, that he, 
with one exception, voted uniformly with those 
whose policy was, to emasculate the resolution, or 
stave off all action upon it. 

To be more definite: there were three classes 
of Taylor men from the free States who resisted 
the previous question on Gott’s resolution, and 
subsequently labored to prevent its final passage. 
R. W. Thompson of Indiana, who complained in 
his speech on the slavery question of the conduct 
of certain ultra slaveholders in defeating the at- 
tempt of himself and his friends, “to stave off” 
the resolution of Mr. Gott, represented the first 
class, whose object was to “stave off” all action 
upon the measure. Mr. Vinton, who interrupted 
Mr. Thompson, to disclaim any such purpose as 
this, and explained, that his design was, to make 
the resolution less offensive, represented the sec- 
ond class, whose object was, to have the preamble 
stricken out. Mr. Smith of Indiana represented 
the third class, and his policy was to substitute 
the resolution and preamble, by one of inquiry, 
concerning the legislation necessary to prevent 
the external slave trade. These three classes of 
managers codperated in preventing immediate and 
final action on Gott’s resolution—and everybody 
knows, that the ultimate defeat of the resolution 
was OWing to their management. But, with them, 
with a single exception, we find Mr. Rockwell 
voting and acting. 

It is proper to say, that we should not have 
made this exposition, had we not been requested 
to state the case, in a letter from Norwich, Con- 
necticut. 

We give, in conclusion, as an act “of justice to, 
Mr. Rockwell, the closing part of his communi- 
cation, having already quoted the material por- 
tions of the first part. 

“The motion having been reconsidered, and the 
question being again on the passage of the reso- 
lution itself, this was not a privileged question, 
and the resolution, by the adjournment, took its 
place with the business on the Speaker’s table. 
It is presumed that the adjournment, at the par- 
ticular time, had no reference to this effect upon 
the resolution ; but, whether it had or not, I was 
not chargeable with it, as I voted against an ad- 
journment. The only vote on which my name is 
not recorded, is one which was taken during my 
absence at Philadelphia, whither I went to meet 
my family. No farther ection was had on this 
resolution, but, shortly afterwards, a large major- 
ity of the members of the City Council, of the 
city of Washington, petitioned Congress on the 
subject. Their petition was presented by Mr. 
Gaines, of Kentucky, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. That com- 
mittee, in a very short time, reported a bill to 
abolish the slave trade in the District. 

“ How far this bill was acceptable to the Free 
Soil gentlemen of the House, I know nothing, ex- 
cept that they were anxious and active to promote 
its passage. But, whether so or not, sure it is 
that it was all that the Committee on the District 
would have been required to do, 1¥ Mz. Gott’s rEso- 
LUTION HAD PassED. Upon this bill, I, in common 
with others, from that time to the end of the ses- 
sion, labored most earnestly to procure the favor- 
able action of the House, but in vain. 

“Tt thus appears that it is not true— 

“1, That I voted against the resolution. 

“2. Nor that I voted in favor of the reconside- 
ration. 

“3. Nor that I was opposed to the measure. 

“4. Nor that any vote given by me either hin- 
dered the passage of the resolution or of the bill 
subsequently introduced, or in any way hazarded 
it; nor that the vote was even an injudicious vote 
for any one to give who was a friend of the 
measure.” 


——_s— 


A RARE CORRESPONDENCE, 


General Taylor, it is generally understood, 
proffered to Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, the Secre- 
taryship of the Home Department, which was, 
however, declined. The complacent Senator, 
having obtained permission from the President to 
publish the important correspondence between 
them, has issued it in the form of a little tract, 
which, ere this, is travelling post haste all over 
the country, acquainting the People with the gra- 
ciousness of the President, and the wonderful 
magnanimity of Truman Smith. 

After expatiating on the great services he ren- 
dered General Taylor in the Convention at Phil- 
adelphia, and in the canvass that followed, he 
proceeds : 

“Were I now to accept office at your hands, I 
should, I fear, lay myself open to the imputation 
of having been actuated by other than patriotic 
motives. I turn, therefore, from the allurements 
of place and power, under your benignant aus- 
pices, to the high duties to which I have been 
calledby the people of my native State, to whose 
generous confidence I am indebted for all that I 
am, and all that I expect to be. Asa member of 
the Senate of the United States, (however hum- 
ble may be my position in that august body,) I 
flatter myself that I can contribute something to 
the success of your Administration and to the 
welfare of the Republic.” 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Smith: were you now to ac- 
cept office, it might look as if you had been work- 
ing for yourself as well as your august “ friend.” 
Besides, the office of Senator of the United States 
brings quite as much distinction, and probably 
fortune, as a Secretaryship, with less of cost and 
responsibility. And then, at some future time, 
say nearly four years hence, after having mag- 
nanimously declined office so long, you may be 
induced, from pure good will to the Adminis- 
tration, then drawing to a close, to permit your- 
self to be translated to some foreign Court, as 
your broad breast will no longer be needed to re- 
ceive the shafts aimed at your illustrious friend. 
Nothing like biding one’s time. 

Mr, Smith cannot forbear tendering his sym- 
pathy to the President on account of his igno- 
rance of public men, and his inexperience gene- 
rally, the consequences of his having lived “a 
large portion of his life” beyond the boundaries 
of civilization! He says: 

“TI cannot conclude this response without prof- 
fering my sympathies on account of the unexam- 
pled difficulties and embarrassment which have 
attended the discharge, by you, of one of the 
most delicate duties which can devolve on one 
about to become the Chief Magistrate of the Re 
public. Having spent a large portion of your 
life on the frontiers, far removed from the abod«s 
of civilized men, and much of the residue in the 
tented field, amidst the din of arms and the clan- 
gor of war, you have not enjoyed the usual oppor- 
tunities to obtain, by personal observation and 
intercourse, a thorough knowledge of our public 
men ; and having postponed your arrival at the 
seat of Government until a late day, you have 
been plunged into the midst of the raging politi- 
cal elements of this metropolis, and are obliged 
to grope your way through all sorts of repre- 
senitations, vehemently urged, to a safe and proper 
organization of your Cabinet. I think, sir, you 
must be something more than human, if you do 
not make, under such trying circumstances, some 
mistakes ; and, in consideration of those circum- 
stances, your ultimate arrangements should, in 
my judgment, be received with great indulgence 
by your friends throughout the country.” 

General Taylor must be a very meek man, if 
the thought never struck him that Mr. Truman 
Smith might have spared him this piteous apol- 


But the most precious wine we have reserved 
till the last of this feast. Among the reasons he 
assigns for preferring, at the present time, his 
seat in the Senate to a place in the Cabinet, is 
the following, which would do no discredit to Mr. 
Hannegan, in similar circumstances : 

“ And, furthermore, I deem it best not to re- 
nounce my seat in that body, as Tam by no means 
satisfied with the spirit of alienation which seems 10 
be springing up between fa aso ruck 
loved country.. While it wi my epre- 
sent faithfully the predominating feeling and sentiment 
of my own section, I do not intend to be put on extreme 
Ca ri lige tration a 
rate counsels, to aid in allaying the wrruatvon now ex- 
isting, (0 some extent, in aghion ster wipes be 
justi gmp questions in manner as to satisfy 
met in all parts of the Union.” MeN 
We should like to know what this means, We 
are aware that Mr. Smith has pronounced the 
Wilmot Proviso to be a humbug. ‘This measure, 
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too, is the one which gives so much offence to t}, 
ultra slaveholders. Nothing but the abandonment 
of this, and the adjustment of the Territorj,) 
question on a basis which shall leave open tho 
Territories to the introduction of Slavery, wij; 
allay their irritation. Does Mr. Smith mean to 
enact the part of Hannegan? The Washington 
Union, always ready to welcome any representa. 
tive of non-slaveholders who shows « disposition 
to betray the interests of Freedom, appears so to 
understand him. In a very complimentary notice 
of this letter of Mr. Smith, it remarks: 

“As a member of the Senate, the position of 
Mr. Smith will enable him, he hopes, to contribute 
something to the success of an Administratio), 
which will have his earnest support. In this cop. 
nection he expresses a sentiment and a Purpoge 
worthy of a true statesman. Referring to the 
spirit of alienation which seems to be springing 
up between different sections of the country, he 
declares that while he will represent faithfully 
the predominating feeling of his own section, he 
does not intend to be put upon extreme courses 
but hopes, ‘ by concurrence in wise and moderate 
counsels, to aid in allaying the irritation now ex. 
isting, to some extent, in the public mind, and jy 
adjusting pending questions in such manner as to 
satisfy good men in all parts of the Union?” 

Enough. The course of Mr. Smith justly sup. 
jects him to suspicion ; and, should the cause of 
Freedom suffer detriment from his action in the 
Senate, the party that placed him in that respon. 
sible position will be held accountable. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while some 
Northern statesmen are falling in the rear of 


their constituents on this great question of human 


rights, there are Southern statesmen, who are far 


in advance of their constituents. Indeed, we 
should not be surprised, if, when thre crisis at last 
shall come, Southern statesmen will be found 
hattling for Freedom in the Territories against 
Northern traitors. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 

The policy of exempting the Homestead, of g 
certain value, against execution for debt, is rap- 
idly growing into favor in almost every State. 

The State of Ohio, we are pleased to learn, hag 
passed a law on the subject. We copy the ful- 
lowing from the Cincinnati Atlas: 


“Tue Homestean Exemprion.—The bill for 
exempting the Homestead of a family from exe- 
cution, when it does not exceed $600 in value. has 
passed the Legislature. We are decided] y in 
favor of this measure. Hf every family in the 
State was to own land with a view to secure a 
Homestead, (as nearly all will do, encouraged by 
this act.) this law will exempt two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of the property of this State from 
execution! However, we have no objection, for 
in our theory nothing but commercial property 
(that is, property bought and kept for commercial 
profit) should be subject to commercial contingen- 
cies. This puts everything on its proper basis, 
That there will be fewer poor persons and less 
changes in their condition in consequence of this 
act, we certainly believe, and in that aspect the 
law will prove most excellent.” 


—_ oo 


GOVERNOR WHITCOMB, OF INDIANA, 

We have noticed in several quarters that this 
gentleman, who has recently taken his seat in the 
Senate of the United States, has been classed as 4 
member of the Free Soil party. We had a con- 
versation with Governor Whitcomb soon after 
his arrival in Washington, and he informed us 
that the charge of Free-Soilism which had been 
brought against him was utterly unfounded. We 
did not, however, think it necessary to contradict 
the report which was then in circulation—al- 
though the Baltimore Sun, and some other re- 
spectable papers, had alluded to the rumor—in- 
asmuch as the prominent position which Giovern- 
or Whitcomb had held gave assurance that his 
political position was well understood by the 
great majority of the people. But as we notice 
that some of the Western papers are publishing 
the same unfounded statement, we felt it due not 
only to Governor Whitcomb, but to the State he 
represents, to deny the accusation which has been 
brought against him. We are authorized to state, 
most emphatically, that Governor Whitcomb is a 
radical Democrat, and that he does not, and never 
did, sympathise with the movement of the “Free- 
Soilers.” He was twice elected Governor of In- 
diana as the regular Democratic nominee, and he 
was brought before the Legislature of Indiana at 
its last session. for a seat in the Senate of the 
United States as the regular candidate of the 
Democratic members, nominated in accordance 
with the usages of the party. As such he was 
elected to the-Senate. So far from having any 
sympathy with the Free Soil party, he regards it 
as mischievous in its designs, and hostile to the 
best interests of the country.— Washington Union. 

Governor Whitcomb is a member of the Demo 
cratic party. He never belonged to the Free 
Soil party, which voted against Cass and Taylor. 
The Union is undoubtedly correct in its repre- 
sentation to this extent; but when it attempts to 
convey the impression that the Governor is not 
in favor of Free Soil, not opposed to the extension 
of slavery into the Territories of California and 
New Mexico, it attempts to do what Governor 
Whitcomb could not have authorized it to do, 
without repudiating his own letter, in reply to 
questions addressed to him by members of the In- 
diana Legislature, just before his election. 

The following are the questions propounded 

“1. Has Congress the constitutional power to 
exclude Slavery from the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States, while they remain Territories ? 

“2, If such power does exist, are you in favor 
of its being now exercised by Congress to exclude 
Slavery from them ?” 

To which he replied : 

“It is incontrovertible, that Slavery, there or 
elsewhere, cannot exist without the sanction of 
positive law. I further believe that Congress can 
constitutionally pass such organic laws as will, in 
their operation, prevent the passage of any such 
law by the Government of the Territory. It fol- 
lows, then, that Congress can, in my judgment, 
constitutionally prevent the introduction of Sla- 
very into these Territories. 

“In relation to your second question, I will add, 
that, still viewing Slavery as I did nearly twenty 
years ago, in a report made in the Legislature of 


.our State, asa drawback upon the prosperity of 


any country, I would, if a member, use my influ- 
ence and vote for the passage of a law of the kind 
referred to—that is to say, a law which will ope- 
rate to eventually prevent. the introduction of 
Slavery into these Territories.” 

In his message to the Legislature, a short time 
before, he held the following language in regard 
to Free Soil: 

“The present question does not regard Slavery 
in the States or in any State. It refers solely to 
the propriety of its existence hereafter, in 4 ter- 
ritory now free. This territory has come to us 
free ; it is now free, and, in my opinion, it should 
be made free,and that every constitutional and 
legal means should be adopted to continue it free. 
Nor do I think our Southern brethren would, in 
that case, have any well-founded cause of comi- 
plaint.” . 

On the 8th of January, the Democratic State 
Convention of Indiana met at Indianapolis, and, 
in laying down a platform for the Democracy of 
that State, adopted the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Institution of Slavery 
ought not to be introduced into any Territory 
where it does not now exist. That, inasmuch 4s 
California and New Mexico are in fact and in 
law free Territories, it is the duty of Congress 
to prevent the introduction of Slavery within 
their limits.” 

In view of all this, to represent Governor 
Whitcomb as opposed to Free Soil Doctrine and 
Policy, is doing him the greatest injustice ; or, if 
the representation be true, he is guilty of unper 
donable deception. We shall not believe this, 
until his own acts demonstrate it. 

Governor Whitcomb, we undertake to say, has 
not retracted his declarations. He is an honora- 
ble man, and will not deceive the Democrati¢ 
party of.Indiana, which he knows is opposed to 
the extension of slavery, and relies upon him ‘° 
make its opposition effectual in the Senate of the 
United States. He isa sagacious man, and will, 
doubtless, were there no principle in the cas¢ 
beware of the rock on which his predecessor Ww 
wrecked. ; 

But the article in the Uuion should admonish 
the good people of Indiana of the necessity of 
counteracting Washington inflecnows by Home 
influences, They have » Legislature 


passage of stringent resolutions, i0- 
itd a Senators to vote for no bill tc 
tablish Governments in California and New Mex 
ico which shall not contain an express prohibi- 
tion of slavery. Let the Free Soil me “ 
tive, and make this a test im every election. 
There is no use in trifling with the great qu 
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eh 
tion. It is one of right, not of ponies be 
non-slaveholders claim that free terri — 
continue free—and insist upon ee 
this end by positive law. The xo ae 
claim the right to convert free territory in 


territory. The Wilmot Pearls “a sang ge 
baffle their design. It is’not the form, ye the 
substance, Which offends them. Prohibit slavery 
in any other form, 00 matter how indirect or in- 

ffensive, and it will be just as obnoxious to them. 
Tee pan fighting, not for abstractions, not for 
forms, but for things. They want the thing, Sla- 
very, to be recognised a8 the equal of Liberty, so 
that it may have free course 1n the Territories. 

The only way in which any free-State politi- 
cian can avoid giving them offence is, by consent- 
ing to this. We do not believe that Governor 
Whitcomb is prepared to carry courtesy to this 
extent. 


——_——— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tax Westminster Review. January 1, 1849. New 
York : Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania avenue, near Four-and a-half street. 

We like this number of the Westminster better 
than any of its cotemporaries. It is full of sym- 
pathy with the progressive movements of the age, 
and is marked by vigor and boldness in its dis- 
cussions. 

A review of the Life and Character of Dr. 
Channing, will command the attention of the 
American reader. The reviewer finds a remark- 
able adaptation in the works of that distinguish- 
ed divine and essayist to the demands of the 
times ; and remarks that he is the first purely 
moral writer who has acquired a popular power, 
and found his way, not only into. the boudoir of 
the professed reader, but into the pocket of the 
artisan. 

“Lessons of Revolutions” is a liberal and 
strong article, for which Macaulay’s England and 
the French Revolution furnish the text. 

One of the most curious and interesting papers 
in this number is an inquiry into the evidence of 
the existence of the “Great Sea Serpent.” The 
writer, after a careful examination of testimony, 
arrives at the fixed conclusion, that the monster 
is indeed an entity. “To this animal, mariners 
have given the very appropriate name of Sea Ser- 
pent, from its inhabiting the sea, and from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a serpent. It is fifty or 
sixty feet in length—perhaps sevefity feet—but 
we may gather from the multitude of statements 
that fifty or sixty is a perfectly safe estimate ; it 
is long in proportion to its bulk, its neck and tail 
being of much less circumference than its body ; 
the junction of the tail and body marked bya 
rapid diminution in size; it has a sharp-pointed 
snout, flat-topped head, powerful teeth, very large 
eyes, and blow-holes like the Cetacea, from which 
it spouts water ; it has two very large and power- 
ful flappers or paddles with which it makes its 
way when on the surface of the water; it has a 
dorsal or cervical crest fin or mane; its skin is 
smooth.” 

The other articles are entitled, Lifeand Works 
of John Keats, the Distressed Needle Woman, 
Ancient Egypt, the Irish Difficulty, Greek and 
Modern Notations of Music. 

The Notices of Foreign Literature are full of 
interest. 








Granam’s Macazine of Literature and Art. April, 1849. 
For sale as above. 

The embellishments generally are beautiful. 
They are—the Gipsy Queen; the Church of St. 
Isaac’s, St. Petersburg ; the Miniature ; the Mor- 
mon Temple at Nauvoo; the Fashion Plates ; be- 
side several illustrations. The Bridge and Church 
of St. Isaac’s is a grand picture. 





Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. April, 1849. For sale as above. 

This popular magazine abounds in engravings 
this month—Light in Darkness, Titian’s Studio, 
the First Cigar, the Floating Church of the Re- 
deemer, Fashion Plates, and any variety of illus- 
trations. 

Both Graham’s and Godey’s are peculiarly at- 
tractive this month, and with such contributors 
cannot fail to maintain their popularity. 





Biackwoop’s EpinsuRGH MAGAzINg. March, 1849. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale as above. 

The conservatism of this magazine, formerly 
relieved by flashes of wit, is growing too stolid. 
“ After a Year’s Republicanism,” and “ the Open- 
ing of the Session,” are specimens of the stiffest 
and dullest kind of Toryism. But, while its po- 
litical sermons are “stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
its stories are capital. “The Green Hand,” Part 
II, grows in interest. “The Caxtons” is corftin- 
ued with unabated vigor. Then, we havea learn- 
ed article on Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 
a denunciation of Mr. Prudhon’s Contradictions 
Economiques, &c., &c. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE NICHOLSON LETTER, 
MR. GREELEY AS A jouer OF CONGRESS. 


The doctrine that General Cass broached in 
his Nicholson Letter, as a ground of compromise 
for the two sections of the Democracy, Was, that 
to the People of the Territories should be left the 
responsibility of settling their own local concerns, - 
including the question of Slavery. This was de- 
nounced by the Free Soil Party, and by the 
Whigs of the free States, as an abandonment of 
the Wilmot Proviso—“a cowardly evasion” of the 
question of Slavery-Extension — 8 compromise, 
which, while it might secure to its author the 
Presidential nomination of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, would leave no safeguard to the Terri- 
tories against the introduction of slavery. All 
the arguments of his Northern partisans design- 
ed to show that this doctrine would accomplish 
what the Proviso could effect, and at the same 
time give no cause’ of offence to the South, were 
ridiculed and scouted as mere flummery—subter- 
fuges evjoined by party-necessity. ae. 
Among the publications most unsparing in as- 
saults upon the doctrine, its author, and his aid- 
ers and abettors, was the editor of the New York 
Tribune. 

The Presidential canvass terminated in the de- 
feat of Mr. Cass, and the overthrow of the doc- 
trine of the Nicholson Letter. The editor of the 
Tribune, in a long article on the result, thus wrote 
of the Free Soil Men and the struggle: 


“We did not finally act with them, and we 
trust no reason will be given us to deplore our 
course. It-seemed clear to our judgment that the 
diversion of Whig votes to the Buffalo nomina- 
tions, in numbers sufficient to give Cass the 
Presidency, would have been a public calamity. 
Tt would have given the sanction of success to the 
most abject abjuration, at the beck of the Slave Power, 
of Free principles, by the representatives of Free men. 
It would have taught scheming and unprincipled poli- 
ticians that through treachery to Freedom lies the road 
to power and fortune. Be the course of the incoming 
administration what it may, we believe the defeat 
of Cass will prove the triumph of Freedom. By 
the self-devotion of the Free Democracy, the danger of 
an extension of Slavery under our national flag is well 
nigh averted. The struggle is by no means ended, 
but the nature of the end is made certain. By the pro- 
claimed resolution of a part of the voters of the free 
States, that they will hold the liberty of man paramount 
to all questions of power or policy, the lagging major- 
ity have been brought measurably to this standard. 
‘Van Buren and Free Soil’ have triumphed in making 
even the venal and time-serving, lip-deep Free-Soilers 
vociferous for ‘Taylor and Free Soil, or for ‘Cass 
and Free Soil? The cant about ‘ssctional issues,’ 
‘union and compromise,’ &c.; has been drowned 
in one universal shout for ‘Free Soil and No 
Compromise.” 

The editor of the Tridune then held, that the 
doctrine of the Nicholson Letter involved, “ ab- 
ject abjuration, at the beck of the Slave Power, of 
Free Principles ;” that General Cass was one of 
the class of “scheming and unprincipled politi- 
cians,” who were seeking “power and fortune” 
through treachery to Freedom.” He rejoiced at 
the veto put upon this doctrine of the Nicholson 
Letter, by the People, sneered at the “cant about 
‘sectional issues,’ ‘ Union and compromise, ” and 
joined in “the universal shout for Free Soil and 
No Compromise.” 

This was the position of the editor of the Tribune 
in November. In December he appeared at Wash- 
ington, a member of the House of Representatives ; 
and here, his mind, like that of General Cass, ap- 
peared to undergo a change, as we learn from the 
following extract from his address to his constitu- 
ents, published in the Tribune of March 9. After 
having referred to the course of the House on the 
amendment introduced by Mr. Walker, in the 
Senate, to the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill, he proceeds as follows : 


“T, certainly, could not consent to such a meas- 
ure as the Senate’s, though my grounds of objec- 
tion were not precisely set forth in any of the set 
speeches against it. I could have foregone the 
express application of the Wilmot Proviso, so 
called, in the clear conviction that its object 
would otherwise be effected, had the Senate’s 
amendment provided fairly and fully for the 
organization of the new Territories in every 
other respect. I said openly to Sonthern mem- 
bers who railed inst the Proviso: ‘I for one 
will meet you fully half way. Aid us to enact 
a law securing to New Mexico her ancient and 
rightful boundaries—aid us to protect and defend 
her against the impudent claim of Texas to absorb 
and subjugate her—secure to the real People of 
New Mexico and California the right to decide 
conclusively whether they will tolerate Slavery 
or not, and I will vote to organize these Territo- 
ries without a Proviso against Slavery” I made 
this offer with some reluctance, but, if accepted, | 
should have faithfully complied with its stipula- 
tions. For of the two perils which threaten these 
Territories—that of the planting of Slavery be- 
yond the Rio Grande, and that of its naturaliza- 
tion on this side through the absorption of New 
Mexico by Texas—I deem the latter far more 
imminent and formidable. To provide a safe- 
guard against this, I was willing to brave the 
lesser risk of the other. But the opportunity was 
not offered me. ’ 








OverRLIn QuARTERLY Revisw. Edited by Asa Mahan 
and C. G. Finney. Oberlin: James M. Fitch. January, 
1849. 

The Oberlin Quarterly reappears with fresh 
vigor and increased variety. The contents are— 
“ Brotherly Love,” “ Lamartine,” “ Animalcules,” 
“Doctrine of the Resurrection,” “the Church, 
the World’s Reformer,” “the Spiritual Writings 
of Prof. T.U. Upham,” “ Literary Notices.” We 
are glad to see it extending the range of its topics. 





How To nz Happy. By Robert James Culverwell, M. D- 
New York: J.S. Redfield. 

‘Dr. Culverwell aims to make the laws of health 
and happiness intelligible to the masses. He 
writes for the people, and in popular style, avoid- 
inggscientific method and dry detail. There isa 
great deal of practical truth, mixed with some 
error, in this work. It is in @ cheap form, (25 
cents,) and deserves a wide circulation. 





Houpen’s DoLtar Maeazing. C. W. Holden, New York. 

{t contains some good selections, and keeps up 
its sketches of Pulpit Portraits. It is one of the 
cheapest magazines published. ; 


NEW MEXICO vs. TEXAS. 


The St. Louis Republican publishes the following 
letter, which it affirms comes from a reliable 
source. No comment is needed: 


“Santa Fe, November 19, 1848. 
“It is a long time that I have not a line from 
you, though I have functually written you by 
most of the mails. Smith arrived a few days sinc 
and gave me a tolerably good account of you an 
,your proceedings. With Smith came also a J udge, 
Sheriff, Clerk, &., from ‘Texas, to assume juris- 
diction over the County of Santa Fe, or the 
Eleventh Judicial District of Texas! He seems 
harmless and inoffensive, and nobody knows him 
nor his right of jurisdiction ; and, as he can only 
raise a tail of a party, com of a few fool 
Americans, and as every Mexican stands ready to 
fight against the claim of Texas—which they did 
not against the entrance of General Kearny—I 
suppose he will spend the winter. and go home 
again. Though that excessively silly Message of 
the President in regard to the Texas claim has 
much alarmed and exasperated the New-Mexi 
yee heretofore have been true to the Uni 
tates interest, I firmly believe that every re- 
ppt Mexican would rather desert his home, 
. o penetige of his property, either to Mexico 
« Teen rye: than come — the control 
’ we 
have cast our lot in the cou teal igh thers 
regard to this ridiculous claim, and by no 
rt mths consent to live here as an appendage 
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“Strongly committed by my convictions and 
my past course to the cause of Free Soil, 1 was 
yet solicitous not to make that cause a source of 
peril to the Union, or of needless embarassment 
to those whom the People have just called to 
wield the Executive power of the nation. I did 
not at any time forget that I was chosen as a 
friend of the incoming Administration, and main- 
ly by the votes of its friends. If 1 could not in- 
dulge expectations as fond or hopes as sanguine 
as theirs, I nevertheless felt bound not to do any- 
thing calculated to blast those hopes or disappoint 
those expectations. If there were any members 
of either House who sought to make this question 
of Slavery in the Territories a cause of irritation 
and alienation between the North and the South, 
and especially between the Whigs of the opposite 
sections, I was not one of them. If any desire to 
break up the session in a tumult or have the 
General Appropriation bill fail through disagree- 
ment, thus imposing on the new Administration 
the necessity of calling an extra session of Con- 
gress, I was not of them. I instituted no insult- 
ing comparisons, made no irritating speeches, but 
was content to perform my duty to Freedom as 
inoffensively as possible, and in such a manner as 
to give no avoidable offence to the cliampions of 
Slavery. I think the event demonstrated the 
wisdom of this course.” 

We have, then, the distinct declaration by Mr. 
Greeley (we use his name, because we refer to 
him now as a member of Congress,) that he of- 
fered to meet the Southern men half may—to com- 
promise with them—to agree to leave the question 
of Slavery in the Territories to the inhabitants 
thereof, on condition that the true boundaries of 
New Mexico were acknowledged! Was ever a 
more complete conversioi? General Cass him- 
self did not go through a greater change of opin- 
ion. He was a Wilmot Proviso man—and then 
proposed to refer the question of Slavery in the 
Territories to the people thereof. For this he 
was scathed by the editor of the Tribune, who was 
then a Wilmot Proviso man; but within three 
months thereafter, we find him, too, proposing to 
leave the question of Slavery in the Territories 
to the people thereof! 

General Cass thought his new doctrine would 
avert “peril to the Union,” relieve the Democrat- 
ic Party from embarrassment, tend to prevent 
“irritation and alienation between North and 
South.” Mr. Greeley—mark the coincidence! — 
hoped, ager. a this very platform to the 
South, to avert “peril to the Union,” relieve 
the Taylor Administration and Whig.Party from 
embarrassment, and prevent “irritation and. 
alienation between the North and the South!” 
Oh, “abject abjuration, at thé beck of the Slave 
Power, of Free Principles, by the Representatives 
of Freemen!” Has Mr. Greeley learned the les- 


_| son that “through treachery to Freedom lies the 


road to power and fortune?” Is this gentleman, 
“who now talks of “peril to the Union,” half-way 
‘settlements, compromise, division between North- 


ern and Southern Whigs, “irritation and alien- 


-|.ation between the North and South,” the same 


man who wrote last November, that the “cant 
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osition of Mr. Greeley to the slaveholders. What 
could they think? “Here isa man, conspicuous 


| for his advocacy of the Wilmot Proviso—who 


sympathized long with the Free Soil Party, and 
at last gave but a reluctant support to General 
Taylor—and yet he offers to abandon the Wil- 
mot Proviso—proposes to us as a ground of com- 
promise, what a few months ago he so fiercely de- 
nounced, the doctrine of the Nicholson Letter. 
Doubtless, the rest are all like him; so that our 
work is an easy one. We'll push our claims, 
never falter, never divide—and they will all give 
way by and by. The day will then be ours, and 
Wwe can fix the boundaries of New Mexico to suit 
circumstances.” 

It was a woful blunder, Mr. Greeley. You 
should have carried into Congress, through Con- 
gress, the motto with which you closed the fall 
campaign—“ F'ree Soil and No Compromise.” It 
is the constitutional facility of Northern politicians 
that emboldens the slaveholders to raise the most 
extravagant pretensions. “Compromise!” The 
word is hateful. Compromise what? The Ter- 
ritories are /ree—what right have you to compro- 
mise their freedom? What just claim has Sla- 
very to put her accursed foot upon Free Soil? In 
& compromise, something is yielded on both sides. 
What has Slavery to yield in the Territories? 
It owns no foot of land there—the whole domain 
belongs to Freedom. When you talk of com- 
promise, you mean sacrifice—sacrifice of Freedom 
on the altar of Slavery. 

We hope, now that Mr. Greeley is out of 
the bewildering influences of Washington, he 
will return to his original platform. Indeed, he 
already gives evidence that, as the editor of the 
Tribune, he can see more clearly and act more 
wisely, than as a representative in Congress. The 
following editorial from his paper of March 21st, 
is in remarkable contrast with the extract from 
the address to his constituents. Inquiring why 
the Territories are still without Governments, he 
answers— 

“1. Not by the fault or neglect of the House of 
Representatives. That House represents the Peo- 
ple, and of course Freedom can afford the loss of 
a dozen recreants therein and nevertheless tri- 
umph. Accordingly, a comprehensive and effi- 
cient Territorial bill was reported at an early day, 
and before the Senate had acted at all decisively 
on the subject, it was passed by an emphatic 
majority. It was sent to the Senate, but never 
taken up there, though nearly every Senator 
from the free States voted to consider it. But 
two or three voted with the South or dodged, and 
the bill sleeps the sleep of death on the Senate’s 
table. 

“9, But the Senate tried its hand at Territorial 
organization also, and blocked out a project of 
which Mr. Walker of Wisconsin, instructed for 
and pledged to Free Soil, is the putative father. 
That scheme, thus originating with a Senator 
from one of the strongest Free Soil States, com- 
pletely blinked and dodged the question of the 
admission of Slavery. It was fastened upon the 
General or Civil Diplomatic Appropriation bill, 
with the palpable intent of coercing the House 
into concurrence, on penalty of the loss of the Gen- 
eral Appropriation bill, which would force the new 
Administration to call an extra session of Congress. 
The House resisted this novel dictation, struck 
out the Walker amendment, and sent back the 
bill without it. The Senate insisted on its amend- 
ment. The House then receded from its resist- 
ance to any provision of the sort, but amended 
or transformed the Senate’s provision so as to 
continue in force the Mexican laws not inconsis- 
tent with the rights and liberties of American 
citizens—one of which laws, it was known, abol- 
ished and prohibited Slavery in that Territory. 
The bill thus amended was sent again to the 
Senate, which refused to adopt this, but now 
receded from its own amendment, allowing the 
bill to pass without an allusion to California or 
new Territories. The House could not, of course, 
object to this, which was its own original ground, 
and so the bill became a law. 

“Such are the facts, and we submit that it is 
in no manner the fault of the House, nor of the 
advocates of Free Soil, that California has not 
been organized. They were ready and anxious 
to do it, on any terms which should not open the 
country to the inroads of Slavery. That they 
could not consent to, and nothing less would 
satisfy the Senate. In view of the facts that 
Slave Territory when acquired—witness Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Texas—had always been organized 
under laws sanctioning and upholding Slavery, 
the House insisted that Territory free when 
acquired should in like manner be consecrated to 
Freedom. They knew that such was the dictate 
of Policy, of Justice, and of the well known 
Popular Will of the Territories themselves. On 
this point, thérefore, the advocates of Free Soil 
stood fast. They appealed from the Senate to 
the Nation. They knew that, had they triumph- 
ed in passing a bill, the President stood ready to 


tional dictation from him than from the Senate.” 
Had Mr. Greeley, and a few others like him, 


and “ embarrass the new Administration.” 


dangerous to the interests of our Cause. 





THE WILMOT PROVISO IN OHIO. 


The Cincinnati Globe says— 


Messrs. Pugh, Pierce, and Roedter, of this city 


constituents. 


which yet lingers in that body. 


negative vote was given from their ranks. 
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A DISTRESSING OCCURRENCE. 


eastern part 
on Monday last, 12th instant. 


bor’s. 
turning to his dwelling, set that on fire, an 
three in number! 


of Intemperance, 
ing to the community — Bradford (Pa.) Reporter. 
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“ We learn by telegraph, that the resolution re- | tervention. 
questing our Senators and Representatives to use | south, and Austria on the side of the Pope, will 


all honorable means to secure the application of | overrun the Papal States, but still the question 
the Wilmot Proviso to all the Territories of the | of Constitutional Government at Rome and Flo- 


Union, was opposed by twelve members of the | rence can scarcely be settled at the point of the 
House of Representatives at Columbus, all of | bayonet. The relations of Sardinia and Austria 
whom have the effrontery to style themselves Dem- | add farther difficulties to the general confusion 
ocrats. Among them we notice the names of | which prevails from the foot of the Alps to the 


We are at a loss to conceive a more palpable mis- 
representation of the wishes and feelings of their | Genoa seems ripe for some republican movement, 


“It is creditable to the Whig party, that no 


A most distressing occurrence took place in the le 
of Orwell township, in this county, | details of the late warlike intelligence from India 
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“The Free-Soilers, adopting the Van Buren 
creed of the late canvass, compose one of the ele- 
ments of division to which We allude, and the 
Pro-Slavery party another, with views as di- 
vulged by Calhoun in the late Southern Conven- 
tion of members of Congress, and the seeds of 
which were sown in this city and State by the 
elder Penn, during the days of the Reporter.” 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER CANADA. 
FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Canada arrived at Halifax last 
Thursday, tringing European news to the t0th 
instant. 

Enetanp.—Mr, Cobden, on the 26th ultimo, 
brought forward his long-expected financial re- 
form bill, proposing to cut down the expenditures 
to ten millions sterling per annum. He was met 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a power- 
ful speech, and a long debate then followed. The 
question was taken, and the vote stood, 275 nays, 
78 yeas—a majority of 197 against the measure. 
A few years. ago, a proposition to repeal the corn 
laws obtained as meager & Support. 

The Protectionists, through Mr. D’Israeli, have 
introduced a motion for the purpose of bringing 
up the question of protection to agriculture. 

Lord Palmerston is sustained by Parliament in 
his diplomacy, especially in his course in Sicilian 
affairs. 

An important document has been laid upon the 
table of the House of Commons, showing the dis- 
position of the various Governments of Europe to 
reciprocaté similar advantages with those we pro- 
pose to concede to them by the abrogation of the 
navigation laws. 

Austria promises to instruct Count Colerido on 
the subject. 

Belgium is not prepared to abolish deferential 
duties, as no Belgian vessels conld compete upon 
equal terms with England. 

France adduces the well-known liberal and 
friendly disposition, as an earnest of her endeavor 
to do all in her power to reconcile the interests of 
French commerce and navigation with the princi- 
ples of perfect reciprocity invoked by the Eng- 
lish Government. 

Greece declared her commerce free, except for 
coasting trade, and no restrictions there contem- 
plated. Hanover avoids an explicit answer; but 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Holland, all declare for 
the free trade. 

The Portuguese evade an answer by referring 
the case to the fiscal authorities. 

Prussia promises perfect reciprocity, and asks 
for reciprocity, when she will also concede equal 
advantages in reserving the coasting trade. 

Sardinia, Sweden, and Norway, are generally 
favorable, and the Cabinet at Washington prom- 
ises an early answer to the points submitted by 
Mr. Crampton on the 16th of January last; that 
this reply will be satisfactory, Mr. Bancroft’s as- 
surance leaves no reason to doubt. 

The papers are filled with details of a terrible 
shipwreck. . 

The barque Floridian, of 500 tons burden, E. D. 
Whitmore, master, from Antwerp for New York, 
the property of Messrs. E. D. Hurlbut & Co., 
chartered by a German company to convey emi- 
grants, was wholly lost on the 28th ult., and, hor- 
rible to relate, all on board perished, except three 
individuals, who were miraculously rescued from 
death. The master and crew, except three men, 
together with 126 passengers, were drowned ; 126 
green hides, 125 cases glass, and various other ar- 
ticles from the wreck, were carried into Margate 
on the 4th inst. 

France.—There is every indication of increas- 
ing stability in the Government and tranquillity 
among the people. 

The Insurgents are now on trial, and the cases 
excite profound interest. The trials commenced 
on the 7th inst., and are attended by reporters 
from all quarters, even from the United States. 


The celebrated Vidocq is one of the witnesses, 
as also Lamartine, Arago, Marrast, and about 200 
others. It is thought that the trial will elicit 
some curious facts relating to the Provisional 
Government of last year. An interesting debate 
took place in the Assembly of the 8th, with refer- 
ence to the attitude to be taken by France in re- 
lation to Rome and Tuscany, and which is the 
cause of much uneasiness at present. In this, La- 
martine, Drouin Delthwas, Ledru Rollin, Gen. 
Cavaignac, and others, took part. 


Russia.—The Imperial Guards, 52,000 strong, 
have left the capital, for the first time since 1831, 
and taken their position on the frontier, where 
they can support the Imperialists in the Hunga- 
rian struggle. A Russian note has appeared, in 
which the Czar declares his resolve to adhere to 
the treaty of 1815, and to deem any attempt to 
infringe it a casus belli. It is understood that he 
will not consent to any change in the territorial 


veto it, but they would no more yield to uncondi- | districts of Italy, unless with the consent of Aus- 


tria. 
Avstria—The Austrian war in Hungary has 


held this position in the House, instead of offer- proceeded with variable success in the south of 
ing the slaveholders a compromise on the basis of 
the Nicholson Letter, how much easier would | called on the Russians; who now occupy Cron- 
have been the task of upholding Freedom! As it | stadt and Hermanstadt. § 
was, the burden of the conflict was borne by those taken place—one in the neighborhood of Ollau, 


Hungary. The German population, finding the 
insurgents carrying destruction in every quarter, 


Several battles have 


lasting two days, with considerable slaughter. 


sterling men of all parties, who, because of their | >), Imperialists seemed to have had the advan- 
iron resol¥e to sacrifice not one jot or tittle of the 


e. 
claims of Liberty, were denounced as “ factious,” "Tray—The revolution of Tuscany is complete. 
“ disorganizers,” reckless of the “ Union,” willing The Republic has been proclaimed at Leghorn. 
to “sow discord between the North and South,” 


Florence and a Central Italian Republic has been 
formed in union with the Romans. The Grand 
Duke has protested against this revolution, and 


We do not doubt the attachment of the editor | has entreated all the Powers of Europe to refuse 
of the New York Tribune to the cause of Free | to recognise the new authority, which he declares 
Soil and Free Men. His contradictory course on 
the subject we attribute to no sinister motives, | men only. 
but to errors of judgment—nor would we have 
animadverted upon it with so much plainness, but | President of the Republic of Rome. 
that we feared similar errors of judgment might, 
hereafter, in some critical emergency, lead him to 
use his influence with the large circle of Free | dently stated that Spain is about to send a divis- 
Soil men to which his paper has access, in favor | ion of ten thousand men to aid in restoring his 
of some “half way,” compromising proposifion, 


to be a violation of the constitution agreed to by 
all parties last year, committed by a few factious 


The Prince of Canino has been elected Vice 


The Pope, after halting between abdication and 
soliciting foreign intervention, has now, it is said, 
made an application to Austria, and it is confi- 


Holiness. 

The latest intelligence from Italy states that 
the Roman Ministry had communicated to the 
Assembly that a joint intervention of Austria, 
Spain, and Naples, is announced. France had not 
decided what part to take. 

Piedmont has resolved to intervene in Tuscany 
to hinder civil war and oppose the Austrian in- 
It seems probable that Naples on the 


- | Mediterranean. 
From Turin, all is in a distracted state, while 


and altogether the elements of disorder were 


“This resolution had previously passed the Sen- | scarcely ever more rife in Italy than at this mo- 
ate, but not without encountering the opposition | ment. It is only the quiet attitude of France, 
of Whitman and others. The action of the | and the 


House has brought to light the extent of Cassism | yent their combustible material from bursting into 


peaceful efforts of England, which pre- 


a flame. 

Latest From Avstria—Latest intelligence 
from Vienna is to the 4th instant. All at the 
capital agree in thinking that many such victories 
as the Austrians won at Oilau would ere long 
bring the Magyars to the gates of Vienna. 

Inpta.—Another Battle—Great Slaughter —The 


are of more interest ; but we can, at present, but 


Mr. Charles Corbyn, a farmer of that town- | make brief allusion to the subject. 
ship, returned to his house intoxicated, and, after f a 
abusing and maltreating his wife, turned her out | ous conflict with the Sikhs has occurred on the 
of doors, obliging her to seek refuge at @ neigh- | left bank of the Ihelm, between the army of the 
“Vie then went to his barn, and communi- | Punjaub. P 
cated fire to it, burning it to the ground ; = The Sikhs, under Rajah Shwere —<_. A strug- 
in ep 


The Bombay Telegraph says: Another murder- 


under Lord Gough, and the Sikh force. 


gle, in which the British have to deplore the loss 


the flames perished himself, with all of his children, | of 93 officers and 2,500 men killed and wounded ; 


four guns captured, and four or five regimental 


We have not the full details of this heart- | colors taken by the enemy. 
sickening tragedy. It adds another to the dark n 
catalogue of crime and wo, caused by the demon disgraced by the flight of the Ben 


The struggle terminated in victory, but was 
i cavalry 
torily explained, of two British corps. of dra- 
goons—a struggle which left the contending hosts 
so weak and shattered, that it was doubtful which 


had sustained the jury from the con- 
flict, and which yielded so few of the badges of 
that the opponents took 


d fired a salute in honor of its 


rho. possesses . 
observer, be blind to the fact, that among 
pons ta inthis city and throughout the Would be virtual 
Tease. There is grosier degree wigialnsne: snd gloom 
; i ere. is & ; 
ee Be ‘will ¢ ve opr’ Conaievelive in the grain trade throughout. se phates wits 
ative tothe the power— jr ere aE eH pace ices 
poe eee memati to of heavy arrivala from abroad, 


universal opinion, that two more such victories 
ruin. 


MARKETS, 


under the pressure of 

ie ae yet ee a 
| From. a districts accoun' 
‘continue ‘Gumi. There is also a fair buisiness 


. oe in the Produce. markets on, th 
ContinestP ces 3 the whole. are steadily 
The disastrous accounts from India and the 








news by the Niagara that there was a large excess 
of receipts of Cotton at the principal shipping 
a in America, over the corresponding od 
year, gave a decided check to the market in 
the early part of last week, and since then the 
demand has been contracted to the supply of the 
immediate wants of consumers, which has caused 
age to decline one-quarter of a penny per pound. 
air Uplands are now quoted at 5.a 554, Mobile 
54.00 Orleans 57g. Sales for the week 2,220 
ales. 

The importations of breadstuffs from the Uni- 
ted States, during the last fortnight, have been 
unusually large. Prices for all descriptions have 
been in favor of the buyers. There is a large 
supply of Wheat and Flour, Indian Corn and 
Meal in the market, and large quantities are; 
being warehoused. are made merely 
to supply immediate wants. These remarks will 
apply to all the leading Corn markets, throughout 
the kingdom. 

At Liverpool on the 9th white Wheat was sold 
in small quantities at 6s. 10d. a 7s. 2d.; Southern 
flour 25s. 9d. a 26s.; Western canal 25s. a 25s. 6d. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 24s. 6d. a 25s. 3d.; 
best Northern yellow corn 29s. 6d., and mixed 
28s. a 28s. 6d. per quarter. Meal is quoted at 
13s. a 14s. per barrel. 

There is a fair trade going forward in Ameri- 
can Provisions. The arrivals of beef are very 
heavy—already three times as great as at the 
same time last year. Fine qualities bring full 
prices. Other sorts are to be had on very easy 
terms, say 55s. a 75s. per tierce for ordinary prime. 
Mess pork barely supports rates. Lard is in fair 
demand at a decline of six-pence per cwt. Cheese 
is steady, but butter has receded from 1s. a 1s. 6d. 
per cwt., and in some instances 2s. has been ac- 
cepted. Rice partakes of the dullness applicable 
to all kinds of breadstuffs, and finest qualities of 
Carolina are quoted at 18s. a 20s. per cwt. Naval 
Stores are quiet, and command firmer prices. 

American stocks fully maintain their price, 
and it was expected that when the news of the 
rise of United States six per cents to 104 reached 
New York, that there would have been a corres- 
ponding rise there. Then another rise here would 
have infallibly followed. ‘That the Pennsylvania 
dividends have been paid one-half in Relief Notes, 
has been a source of unmitigated disgust to the 
holders, who consider that Pennsylvania could 
have paid if she would, and they point at the re- 
verse conduct of Maryland, which, with more or 
less resources, does not avail herself of such a 
paltry subterfuge to plunder foreign creditors. 
Pennsylvania 76 a 77, Maryland 83 a 85. 





THINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Senate adjourned last Tuesday, after an 
unusually long extra session, during which com- 
paratively few appointments were made. 

The Protocol business, which was brought up 
by Mr: Benton, was disposed of by laying the 
whole subject on the table—the Washington letter 
writers say. We presume the great majority of 
the Senate concluded that it was unnecessary to 
take any action in the premises. 

Mr. Penton does not think highly of the late 
Administration, and, we suppose, no love was 
lost between them. 

But one nomination was rejected by the Senate, 
and that was the nomination of Mr. McGaughey, 
former member of Congress from Indiana, as Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Minesota. The division 
on his case was, it is stated, strictly of a party 
character—the Democrats voting against, the 
Whigs for, the nomination. The Washington 
correspondent of the North American tomplains 
bitterly of the absence of some Whig members, 
who, if present, could have prevented this result. 
The objections made to the nominee were, that 
he was too young, too inexperienced, deficient in 
personal appearance; but they would scarcely 
have prevailed, had it not been for the fact that 
he was among the fourteen members of the House 
of Representatives who voted against the war, 
and all war supplies. 

When Judge Collamer was nominated as the 
head of the Post Office Department, objections 
were raised to him, on the ground of Abolition- 
ism. This brought Mr. Seward to his feet. The 
interesting correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post, states the facts as follows : 

“The facts are about as follows: During the 
Executive session of Wednesday, the 7th instant, 
while the Cabinet nominations were under dis- 
cussion, an objection was made to Mr. Collamer, 


that he was, in the language of the scrupulous 
Mr. Westcott, tainted qrith abolitionism. The 


charge made the usual sensation. Several South- 
ern Senators excused Mr. Collamer upon the 
ground that he was only as much of a Free-Soiler 
as it was necessary for any Vermont politician to 
be, where the prevailing sentiment was that of 
opposition to the opinion of the South upon this 
topic, and they thought it might be overlooked. 

“ After the important distinction had been de- 
bated at some length, Mr. Seward rose, and in- 
foamed the Senate that, for his part, he might be 
held to represent the most radical opinions upon 
Slavery that were upheld by any considerable 
body of the People of the North. He noticed the 
objection that had been made to the confirmation 
of the Taylor Postmaster General, and contented 
himself with saying, that he should suppose that 
Mr. Collamer would substantially agree with him. 
But it was time there should be an understand- 
ing. He would, therefore, simply defy them to 
make this issue, to vote against this man upon 
this ground, and establish this principle. He had 
nothing more to say at this time, and he took his 
seat, sub silentio. There was a sensation, and, 
after he had settled himself back in his leathern 
cushions, there was a general buzz. I am told that 
Old Bullion laughed quite heartily at the visible 
distress depicted on the countenances of some of 
pot yaa Whig supporters of General Tay- 

or. 

Probably this is about as correct a report. as 
we generally obtain of what takes place in secret 
session. At all events, there can be no doubt that 
the manly position taken by Governor Seward 
brought his Southern Whig friends to a stand, 
and opened their eyes to the fact that a new Ele- 
ment had been introduced among the Whig 
brotherhood of the Senate. 

Mr. Seward is the most conspicuous represent- 
ative of the Progressive Element of the Whig 
Party; and, backed by that Party which now 
controls the destinies of the greatest State in 
the Union, he is feared, and will be felt, by an 
Administration controlled by the temporising 
mind of Clayton. 

Thus far, there is no ground for complaint of 
Executive proscription. The work of renewing 
the Departments and Clerkships will doubtless 
proceed gradually. Where appointments expire 
by limitation, “Taylor Republicans”—in most 
cases Whigs, in some cases Democrats—will be 
nominated to fill the vacancies. The great ob- 
ject of the Administration will be, to win the 
favor of moderate men of both parties, and 
secure, by a discreet distribution of Executive 
patronage, the support, or at least the neutrality, 
of old and influential statesmen, whose distrust 
or opposition might disturb the scheme of build- 
ing up an Administration, in other words, a Tay- 
lor Republican party. 

Meantime the Union of this place has hard 
work to find anything to fight against; and its 
latest complaint is, that the Administration will 
not say or do something that it can denounce ; 
in other words, declare any principles, or resort 
to proscription. No offence has yet been commit- 
ted against the resolutions of 1798: Democratic 
incumbents. are continued in office. Mr. Hanne- 
gan’s appointment is not revoked. Even the 
Government printing, we believe, is still given 
to the Union. We can see but one field for the 
combative faculties of its editor—and that is, the 
field of Free Soil. If he will but commence ope- 
rations there, he will find plenty of foes to 
thwack and throttle. 

The streets are recovering their quiet appear- 
ance, the great crowd of office-seekers growing 
“gmall by degrees and beautifully less,” in more 
senses than one. We should think that the tide 
of emigration to California would now reach an 
unwonted height. Gold-digging is more profit- 
able than office hunting. The report that Messrs- 
Bullitt & Prentice were to be imported here, 
for the purpose of editing an “organ,” was un- 
founded ; or,if the scheme were ever ain 


entertained, 
it has been postponed or abandoned. The Na- | 


tional Whig, one of the “original Taylor” papers, 
seems to enjoy the smiles of the Executive, which 
gan,” we do not know. So far, the Cabinet “se- 
crets” come to us through the Washington cor- 
and the New York Courier and En 








as “the Fey ; 


For the National Era. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER ON SLAVERY EX- 
~~ PENSION, 


We are very glad to see that the New York 
Observer, after many years of bitter warfare 
against all who differed from it, as to the proper 


mode of t: American Slavery, and after 
but lately publishing Mr. Calhoyn’s tissue of 
sophistry without an attempt at its exposure—(it 


rather advised Northern mca to “hold their 
tongues,” and not irritate their ‘“‘ Southern breth- 
ren”)—has at length taken decided ground against 
the further extension of Slavery. This is very 
well; but we are sorry to see sundry re 
coupled with the movement. The first of these is 
the unmeasured abuse heaped upon England, and the 
sinister view taken of almost everything she does. 
We are sorry to observe, that since his visit to 
England, and the result of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, which the editor of the New York Ob- 
server undertook to control, so as to prevent it 
from unchurching slaveholders, the editor of the 
Observer seems di: to place England in the 
same category with abolisionian, veem he seizes 
every opportunity of defaming, both in general 
and in particular, (as witness the case of Dr. 
Blanchard, lately.) Listen to his sweeping de- 
nunciation! “ England deserves, and will receive, 
for her selfish policy, the execrations of future genera- 
tions.” And what is her policy, thus condemned ? 
Why, “emptying her poor-houses and her prisons 
upon the immense vacant territories under her control.” 

Now, we should, in the first place, like the Ob- 
server to tell us what shadow of blame he can 
attach to England, for transporting her poor 
surplus population to a vacant or thinly settled 
territory, where they can by honest industry find 
abundant means of support, and where they may 
“he fruitful and multiply,” not to crowd the poor- 
house, and destroy both body and soul in its in- 
fectious atmosphere, but, according to the great 
law of Creation, to “replenish the earth and sub- 
due it” to human use, and fill it with human hap- 
piness. Or, did the editor of the Observer learn 
to admire nothing in England but the Malthusian 
theory, which would exterminate the poor from 
the earth by starvation and the prohibition of 
matrimony? Undoubtedly it will be one of the 
greatest glories of England, if she can convert 
this pauper population into a rich and happy one, 
whether in the snowy regions of Canada, or in 
the more genial, though more distant ones of New 
Holland, Van Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand. 
New Holland alone contains a superficial extent 
about equal to that of the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, even with the addi- 
tion of the lately annexed territories, and with a 
much more sparse original population. If, then, 
the starving poor, not only of Great Britain, but 
of all the world besides, and it is freely opened 
to all, can there obtain bread, health, and hap- 
piness, will the editor of the Observer envy them 
this, and pronounce an anathema upon England 
for giving it to them? ‘Well, even if he should 
curse, yet will not the blessing of “ him that was 
ready to perish” come upon her? 

The policy of transporting criminals to colonies 
is much more questionable; and yet we do not be- 
lieve that, taking even the most unfavorable views 
of it, it can merit the malediction with which the 
Observer has visited it. There is no doubt that 
an increase of crime is one of the attendants of an 
over-crowded population; and that, with such a 
state of population, crime propagates and extends 
itself most rapidly. Hence there are two obvious 
means of checking the increase of crime, under 
such circumstances: first, by removing the criminal 
from the community ; and, secondly, by reducing 
the plethora of population. {Mem—lI call that 
an over-crowded population, where a comfortable 
subsistence cannot be obtained by honest indus- 
try.| In the convict colony at Botany Bay, Eng- 
land resorted to the first of those methods. In- 
stead of sending her criminals to the peniten- 
tiary, where they would have served a seven 
years’ (or a longer) apprenticeship to crime, and 
then been turned out into a population already 
near & maximum, there to practice what they had 
learned, and to spread their habits in every direc- 
tion—instead of doing this, we say, England sent 
these offenders to the utmost limits of the earth, 
there to endure their penalty ; and in doing so, to 
get accustomed to a new mode of life, and at the 
end of their sentence to find a place where they 
could commence life anew—or where, at least, 
they could find the means of subsistence, if they 
desired to return to a virtuous course of life; or 
where, if they were incorrigible, they would not 
be so dangerous to the community. Instead of 
this, what would the Observer have done? Let 
the criminal rot in jail, oon the penitentiary 
for life, or go forth to recommence his career of 
crime, and spread its infection all around him? 
Or, has he any mode for the reformation of crim- 
inals, with which he proposes shortly to enlighten 
the world? If not, we would suggest that charity 
might lead him to abstain from maligning Eng- 
land for doing the best that she has yet learned. 
But we are afraid that his eye is too jaundiced 
to see anything good in England. He lately 
denounced her act of West India emancipation 
as a mere piece of selfishness, not to be compared 
to Southern benevolence, in regard to the slaves 
emancipated in the United States! He did not 
stop to inquire how many of these slaves had 
emancipated themselves—how many had been 
emancipated by their own fathers—(white fathers, 
we mean)—and how many, according to the law 
which he now lays down for the increase of popu- 
lation, have sprung from these, and from the few 
emancipated in the way he supposes. Though, 
even if all whom he supposes had been liberated 
by the purest benevolence and religious princi- 
ple, the wonder would be, not that they were so 
many, but that a people who commenced their 
political existence with the declaration that “ail 
men are created equal, and endowed with the inalien- 
able right of liberty)? and who are continually 
making their boast of that liberty, should for one 
year, not to say half a century, have endured 
such a stigma upon their character. 

But the Observer is exceedingly inconsistent 
in this article. He denounces British pauper 
colonization, but he recommends American colomza- 
tion of slaves, who, both politically and morally, 
are, demonstrably, inferior to the poorest of Brit- 
ish freemen. What kind of reasoning is this? 
It. is wrong to send the poor and the criminal 
from England to Australia; but it is right to 
send the same classes from America to Africa! 
Or will the Observer maintain that all the slaves 
are virtuous? Has he so little acquaintance 
with Slavery as not to know that lying, theft, 
adultery, and fornication, are its venial sins, of 
which scolding and the cowhide are the punish- 
ment, whilst those of a more serious character 
are punished by transportation to the South—the 
great Botany Bay of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky—all the prohibitory 
statutes of the more Southern States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? And yet the Observer 
undertakes to compliment “the noble spirits” of 
Virginia upon this very ground! Doubtless, 
there are “noble spirits there, that will revolt at 
the thought of casting their own plagues upon 
other countries;” but this is neither in accord- 
ance with the practice of dealers in slaves gene- 
rally, nor with the teachings of the Observer, 
when it urges the transportation of the whole 
mass, both of slaves and of colored freemen now 
in the United States, to Africa. And we put this 
question to the Observer : If the colored popula- 
tion of this country are and must remain (as I 
understand him and other advocates of coloniza- 
tion to maintain) an inferior caste and a nuisance, 
how can he, in accordance with the principle as- 
serted in opposition to Great Britain, maintain 
the propriety of transporting this population to 
Africa, especially when it is recollected that Af- 
rica is by no means an unoccupied country, but 
inhabited, particularly in the region which our 
Colonization Societies propose occupying, by a 
population which, if civilized and christianized, 
as it might soon be, if slavery and the slave trade 

which go together) were abolished; and the 
roa now expended upon colonization (though I 
do not object to colonization upon proper princi- 
ples) were devoted to that object ? : 

In conclusion, I will merely direct the attention 
of the Observer to one feature of Mr. Clay’s plan 
for the abolition of slavery in Kentucky. He 
also (one of Virginia’s noblest sons!) advocates 
colonization as the proper way of © off 
this “pauper and criminal population.” But, 
methinks, he will leave but bts my colonization 
to carry, if his proposition to give the master an 
unrestricted right Hag ta of his slaves, in the 
mean time, is adopted. Who can doubt that, 
long before the period fixed upon for emancipa- 
tion, most of the slaves will be colonized in Texas, 
even if Mississippi, Louisiana, and other more 
eastern slaveholding States, should refuse to re- 
ceive them? How, we would ask the Observer, 
does this plan of “the noblest Roman of them 
all” corr with its preconceived notions of 
what is to be expected from the South upon this 
subject ? 


Maryianpicus. 
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E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





: Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
e, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VI.—Manxcu, 1849. 


| riders by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&o. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed tv agents for new subscribers. 

Contents of No. 6. 

The German Revolution of 1848. 

The Eternity of God. 

Discovery of America by the Norsemen. 

Character of Mr. Prescott as gn Historian. 

Oxtord Poetry. 

Short Reviews and Notices. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


KNOW THYSELF. 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1849, 
Edited by O. 8. and L.. N. Fowler. 
O reform and perfect ourselves and o 
T exalted of all works. ‘To do this, we nee ietaeea 
the human constitation. This, Phrenology, Physielogy 
Physiognomy, and Vital Magnetism, embrace: hence fully 
expound all the laws of our being, and conditions of happi- 


ness. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

ach number will contain the analysis and location of s 
phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an arti. 
cle on their combinations, with instructions to learners. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Health is life, the great instrument of talent, virtue, and 
happiness, all of which it augments. To its preservation and 
restoration, special attention will be given. 


ra VITAL MAGNETISM, 

ith practical instraction, interesting facts, and th 

truths which it unfolds, will be presented itt thie Jonnuk” 
YOUNG MEN, 


The blessings they enjoy, the influence they can wield, and 
their preparation for conducting our institutions, will form 
the theme of a series of articles. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive assidu- 
ously, to cultivate his natural powers, and render himself 


better and more happy? To such, each number will bea 
prompter and a text book. 














March 22. 








THE JOURNAL 
Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two large oota- 
vo pages, on good type and paper, with a variety of engrav- 
ings, and much practical instruction to learners, on the fol- 
lowing very low 5 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year - - . - - $1.00 
Five copies, one year - - - - + - 4,00 
Sample numbers of this Journ: i 
PR wy al will be sent gratis, when 
Please address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
d= Volume Eleven commences January, 1849. All sub- 
Scribers will commence and close with the year. 
O<e~ Editors who copy this Prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange. arch 15.—4t 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. V.— Decemssr, 1848. 


= TENTS.—The Political Destination of America. Le- 
gality of American Slavery. The Law of Evidence. The 
Works of Walter Savage Landor. A New Theory of the Ef- 
fect of the Tides. Postal Reform. The Free Soil Movement. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 

Edited by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great Ques- 
tions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 

Terms, $3 per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting $4.50, will be supplied with 
the work from the beginning to the close of the 2d volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed to te, for new subscribers. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
MER HANTS from the South and West would be amply 


recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, b 
calling at the C se . a 





Jan. 4.—Imi 





t, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
in, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
ats, Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
OF Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 


and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t ogy 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their erateful 
D acknowledgments to the friends of the institution, and 
to adiscerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto reeeived, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
lids whe intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 


r. 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
at nae cod Lege 3 z, the reputation the establish t 
as won through the West, by strict attention 
that intrust themselves under their care. f eqem 
As the number of places is still limited, application should 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to undergo the 
tredtment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 
light feather bed and six towels. Terma, six dollars per 








week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 
FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Sal der Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 





will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordin way, 
at yy low prices. Slate-lined Refrigeratora, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE, AND FOREIGN MIS; 
CELLANY: 
A Magazine of Literature and Science, compiled in 
part from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France, and Germany, 


| gyro, aed by Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Contents of the 9th number of Vol. 3— Feb. 24, 1849. 


Christmas Carols.—Jilustrated London News. 
Hanoverian Sketches.— Translated for the Dagugrreotype. 
Life and Works of Leopardi.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
Sir Richard Macginnis and the Sheriff. =e Monthly 
Magazine. 

emoirs of Citizen C idiere.—Ezaminer. 
Forty Days in the Desert.— Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Louis X1V and Moliere.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 
From the Pod to the Piece.— Chambers’s inburgh 





fournal. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 





LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. ‘ _— 
JAMES BIRNEY, N. Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of di and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
— ee, Tennessee, ew York, and Arkansas. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Fi , No. 59 Gold s and will continue the busi- 
ness conducted by Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
oom ten the — furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
e y- 
Mr. J..A. T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. t and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
Core Pie Le Tobacco as : yy } pare ns Pig 
ron, Lead ing and Rope, &c. ; Commission 
Forwarding—Columbia rong next to Broadway ioe 





aaa a Siete 
June 8.—ly E, WEBB. 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 

at Law, Esitabes ‘Obie. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 

Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


LARD OIL. 
ROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quali 
— to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
seoallons, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
ro shipped in strong ery ls, 
vent leakage. Orders recei 
Lake Atlantic, and Southern 
and 








pared expressly 
executed for the 
Cities, also for the West Indies 


TH EMERY, Lard.Oi] Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinn#ti, O. 


DRS, MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and S' north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Uincinnati, Uhio. 
: R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 








to 
Minoi 
Mensep to February, May, and Oc- 


November. 
should be on twenty days be- 
3.—I1 yr. gr. 
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ADDRESS ; 


OF THE ¢ 
FREE SOIL ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


TO THE PKOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow-Citizens : 
The Democratic Free Soil Association of the 
District of Columbia deem it a-duty to appeal to 
the Constituents of Congress, when no redress for 
grievances can be obtained from that body which 
is appointed by the Constitution to ng OS for 
this community. Con while it holds the 
destiny of the People of this District in its hands, 
can be reached only through its responsibility to 
the People of the Union, if it fail to perform its 
duty here. This is a higher responsibility than 
pres be invoked by us, even if fully represented 
in both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. We therefore confidently address our- 
selveg to the primary source of power, the People 
of the Union, to exact the legislation proper to 
promote the prosperity of the People at the seat 
of the National Government. . 
The great evil which clings to this District, and 
encumbers its progress, is the weight of Slavery. 
This fatal malady makes the emigrant shun it— 
the active and enterprising, born in it, fly away— 
and those fixed by controlling circumstances, su- 
pine, and incapable of the self-prompted, respect- 
ed, inspiriting industry, which animates the bosom 
of the independent free laborer. Hence it is that 
the broad bosom of the Potomac is almost without 
ships—the great canal, reaching far into the inte- 
rior, almost without boats—its sluices, command- 
ing the best water power in the world, without 
manufacturing establishments —its cities, pene- 
trated by large commercial channels, without 
business —and the fine, healthy, easily-enriched 
country surrounding, to a extent with- 
out population and cyltivation. The apprehen- 
sion that the National Government itself will 
be called to abandon a District falling so far be- 
hind, in the career of prosperity, every free sec- 
tion of the Union, blessed with the freedom of all 
classes, contributes greatly to the calamity which 
Congress has the power to remedy, and should 
long since have removed. From the citations an- 
nexed to this paper, it will appear that, session 
after session, petitions and memorials by the Peo- 
ple, praying for the gradual abolition of Slavery 
in the District, and the instant abolition of the 
Slave Trade, have been urged on Congress, but 
urged in vain. Even John Randolph, the most 
over-strained enthusiast of the rights of Old Do- 
minion, Was scandalized at the shocking traftic 
carried on at the slave pens—the shambles set up 
for the sale of human beings—under the very 
eyes of Congress. He demanded a committee to 
inquire into the enormity, and pledged himself, 
that if the abuse could not otherwise be abated, 
he would himself pursue the matter, and drag the 
crimes of the malefactors to light. But neither 
the strong appeals made in the memorials of the 
leading citizens of the District, nor the keen, in- 
dignant, eloquent voice of Mr. Randolph, could 
penetrate the dull ear which mercenary influ- 
ences and political interests turned towards them. 
Members of Congress and their constituents, from 
the South, were purchasers in this mart; and the 
great political power Which certain men in the 
South wielded, and who looked to still more am- 
bitious honors than they wore at home, sought to 
increase itself by a concentration and control of 
the whole Southern strength, as a section, in 
their own hands, by exciting jealousies on the 
subject of Slavery, in regard to which they as- 





sumed the championship. By them the ban has 


ever been put upon every Southern man who 
dares to vote an amelioration in the condition of 
the slave, or the master of the slave, in any place 
over which Congress is clothed with jurisdiction. 
The subject is interdicted even to inquiry. A 
motion in Congress on the subject is the tocsin of 
agitation, on the part of these peculiar guardians. 
Their cry is, that if Congress touches the topic 
where it has rights over it, the next step will be 
to interfere where it has no such rights. They 
have by these alarms, affecting Southern mem- 
bers at home, and threatening the patriotic with 
a dissolution of the Union, put down the right of 
petition—repelled petitions, by laying even a mo- 
tion to receive them on the table. They stifled 
debate in this indirect way in Congress, so suc- 
cessfully, that the arrogance of the South Caroli- 
na Legislature has grown so high, that it has at 
last sent an express resolution to Congress, telling 
it that “the time for debate has passed” — a direct 
menace, forbidding it to do its duty, at the peril 
of encountering the power of South Carolina! 
The body of the people of this State, however, 
are not responsible for these insults. They do 
not elect the Legislature, nor do they compose it. 
The Constitution of the State creates an oligar- 


chy founded on*Slavery. Every man in the State | Trad 


is disqualified to hold a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives “less seized and possessed, in his own 
right, of a settled freehold estate of rive HUNDRED 
ACRES OF LAND AND TEN NEGROES—or of a real es- 
tate of the value of £150 STERLING, CLEAR OF DEBT.” 
This disqualification is increased, in the case of a 
Representative not resident in the district, to a 
freehold estate of £500 sterling, clear of debt, 
and in the case of the non-resident Senator to 
£1,000 sterling. A freehold qualification is also 
required to confer the right of voting, and the 
Constitution is unalterable, unless by a vote of 
two-thirds of the slaveholding freeholders, clear of 
debt, who compose the Legislature. An assem- 
blage of men, thus removed from the mass of the 
people by their circumstances and mode of elec- 
tion, and wholly inaccessible, through even an or- 
ganic convention, without the consent of two- 
thirds of themselves first given, cannot be said to 
represent the State. Such a body ought not to 
be considered as belonging to the masses disqual- 
ified as members to sit in it, or as representatives 
for those denied the right of voters to choose it. 
Yet this Legislature, which does not represent 
the People of South Carolina, choose for them a 
President and Vice President of the United 
States. The Senate, holding a controlling influ- 
ence over the elections, is itself chosen, (it may 
be four years in advance.) and before the candi- 
dates for the Presidential offices are announced 
or can be known to the People. These high offi- 
cers constitute a part of the Government of this 


* District ; and they are, in connection with the 


legislative power pertaining to the District. put 
under injunction by the oligarchy of South Car- 
olina, in the name of the People, to deny a hearing 
to those who have no lawgiver but the Congress 
of the United States. May we not invoke the 
sympathy of the People of South Carolina them- 
selves, to unite with us against those aggressors 
who usurp their power to rob us, as they do them, 
of the dearest rights ? 

The gentleman who represents in the Senate 
of the United States this oligarchy of Slavery in 
South Carolina, in his late caucus address, fol- 
lowed up his uniform course of intervention against 
the rights of the District, deprecating its deliv- 
ery from the evils of Slavery under which it 
languishes, because he chooses to consider it an 
“outpost? of Slavery! And are we, the People 
of this District, to be debarred from an appeal 
for a redress of grievances to our only Legisla- 
ture, in consequence of the intervention of the 
Senator from South Carolina, and of the South 
Carolina Legislature? Congress is emphaticall 
told that “to debate” such subjectsas the appea 
of the People of New Mexico, of California, 
and the District of Columbia, on the subject of 
Slavery, is not allowable. “The time is passed ” 
for the toleration of debate. The application of 
the Convention of New Mexico, to be protected 
against the intrusion of Slavery in its free terri- 
tory, was pronounced “ i ent” by the Senator 
from South Carolina on the floor of the Senate. 
Thus the State Legislature by resolution, and 
its Senator in person, interpose to assert an au- 
thority over the People of New Mexico, and the 
legislative body to which they have given their al- 
legiance, and which alone has power to legislate 
for them! ! 

If New Mexico, California; or the People of 
this Distri should interpose actual impediments 
to the legislation of South Carolina over the 
People there, or deny the authority of that body 
over its asserted jurisdiction, would not this be 
held unwarrantable intervention? Is it not equally 
80, on the of the State to inter- 
vene and defeat. the relative 8 existing be- 

e of Territories 


tween Congress and the P. 
and Districts, put entirely, by the Constitution, 


under the exclusive legislation of Congress ? 


sch 


the Southern People into the attempt to enforce 
on others a wg which they would not them- 
selves endure. Delaware is embraced and over- 
shadowed by the free States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey: Why is it not clamorous for lost, 
slaves, and rife for a dissolution of the Union. 
by way of redress? Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Misso form a cordon of slave States around 
the free: How do these slave States exist, when 
an asylum is ted, at every step along a line 
of two thousand miles, where fugitive slaves, “ as 
soon as they place their feet” over the invisible 
border, would be free? Do Kentucky, Mnepiont, 
Western Virginia, and Missouri, become frenzie 
with fear, at this dangerous proximity, and pro- 
pose a dissolution of the Union, to escape the ap- 
prehension? No! South Carolina, which scarcely 
ever loses a slave by flight, is alone distressed, and 
would have the little District of Columbia receded 
to Maryland, abandoned as the seat of Govern- 
ment, end Slavery perpetuated in it, because 
otherwise “nothing would be left but to finish the 
work of abolition, at pleasure, in the States them- 
selves.” ley So A 

We trust these panic-making strains have lost 
their power to excite the feelings of the People of 
the South, and the threat of a dissolution of the 
Union, its influence over the patriotism of the 
North. It may be that the oligarchy of South: 
Carolina, which made the continuance of the 
horrid African slave trade the sine qua non in the 
establishment of the Confederacy, will seek to 
dissolve it, rather than see its relic extirpated in 
the District of Columbia. But what other South- 
ern State would join in this national parricide? 
Would the Southern People, imbued with the 
liberal spirit of the age, and for the most part, 
out of South Carolina, enjoying popular institu- 
tions, be willing to rally round an oligarchy, 
which does not allow the mass of the People to 
vote for Senators or Representatives, Governor or 
President, and make it the nucleus of a new Con- 
federacy? Would they do this at the hazard of 
civil war, and the subversion of all that has 
crowned this Hemisphere with imperishable 
glory, as the light of freedom throughout the 
world, merely because Congress deemed it a duty 
to listen to the petitions of the People around the 
Capitol of the Union, and deliver them from the 
Slave Institution and the Slave Trade ? ‘ 

Emancipation may be effectuated under wise 
and salutary provisions by Congress, and the 
Slave Trade abolished here, without impairing the 
rights or endangering the interests of any slave 
State inthe Union. It will operate on Slavery in 
the adjoining States, only by showing, from the 
rapid growth of a free population, and the new 
impulse given to industry and the arts, to agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, how much 
more valuable, in all its results, is the toil of 
Freedom than that of Slavery! This problem, 
demonstrated on a spot insulated on all sides by 
slave labor, will be a salutary lesson to the South- 
ern States, and induce them to work out their 
own deliverance from an evil which is fast 
rwasting the rich and sunny regions—covering 
them with sterility and poverty—while the cold 
and stony North is become bright with verdure, 
rich in fruits, in mineral, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing wealth—and, what is of still higher 
value, a dense, energetic, educated, intelligent, 
and powerful population. No son of the South 
can look upon its great and renowned Common- 
wealths, which once -stood first in everything 
which gives rank and superiority to States, and 
see them sinking into hopeless inferiority, with- 
out the deepest sorrow, without deploring the 
fatal policy which all the world condemns, and 
none can remedy but themselves. If it be per- 
sisted in, like doomed Africa, contrasted with 
Europe, that looks down upon it from the North, 
the slave States of the Union will, in the course 
of a century, make a likecounterpart in blackness 
and barrenness to the brightness and fertility of 
the free States. As children of the South, full of 
every filial feeling and instinct, nurtured by 
every tender association from the beginning of 
life, by every fond recollection of previous his- 
tory, to prefer its interest and glory beyond that 
of all the world, we fervently pray God to avert 
the destiny. 

The members of the Free Soil Association of 
the District of Columbia renew the pledges of 
the first declaration of principles to their brethren 
throughout the Union. Their faith is immovably 
fixed on that true Magna Charta of human 
rights, in which Mr. Jefferson asserted the liber- 
ties of his country. They will give their best 
efforts to accomplish its great designs by all legit- 
imate means. They will labor to extend the Or- 
dinance of 1787, to preserve the Freedom of the 
Territories, and “will promote the progress of 
Emancipation, through the safe, judicious, and 
practicable modes suggested by Mr. Jefferson. 
We give our adhesion to the party formed on this 
basis; and from that party we expect an unfalter- 
ing support, to accomplish the objects of the mul- 
tiplied petitions addressed bythe People of this 
District to Congress, for deliverance from the 
oppression of the Slave Institution and the Slave 
e. 
R. R, Suexew, President. 


Sersy Parker, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 
CILATIONS REFERRED TO IN THE ADDRESS. 


20th Congress, 2d session—Rep. Com. No. 60. 
Respecting slavery in the District, and the use of 
jail. 

‘ 20th Congress, 1st session—Ex. Doc. No. 215. 
Petition of inhabitants to abolish slavery in the 
District. 

23d Congress, 2d session—Ex.~Doc. No. 140. 
Memorial of the inhabitants, to abolish slavery in 
the District. (Published in full, below.) 

24th Congress, 1st session—Rep. Com. No. 691. 
On the subject of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict. House Journal, pages 289, 305, 846, 855, 
860, 870, 873, 816. 

14th Congress, ist session — Resolution, Mr. 
Randolph. To appoint a committee to inquire 
into the existence of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict. Committee reported, and report laid on 
the table. House Journal, pages 424, 437, 760. 

19th Congress, 1st session. Resolutions of Mr. 
Miner, for the gradual abolition of slavery. House 
Journal, page 559. 

20th Congress, ist session. Petition of the cit- 
izens of the District, for the gradual abolition of 
slavery. House Journal, page 438. 

20th Congress, 2d session. Resolution of Mr. 
Miner, respecting slavery in the District. House 
Journal, pages 126, 130, 134, 136, 216. 

20th Congress, -2d session. Remonstrance of 
the grand jury upon the subject of these resolu- 
tions. House Journal, pages 174, 216. 

2ist Congress, ist session. A bill (No. 433) 
concerning slavery in the District. 

2ist Congress, Ist session. Respecting punish- 


339. 

oad Congress, ist session. Report of Mr. Dod- 
dridge, in part, respecting slavery and the slave 
trade in the District. House Journal, pages 69, 
211. 

22d Congress, 2d session. Memorial of the in- 
habitants of the District, for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, and for the prohibition of the traf- 
fic therein. House Journal, page 219. 

23d Congress, 2d session. Memorials for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the District. 
House Journal, pages 275, 301, 394. 


Doc, No. 140.—23d Cong., 2d Sess.—Ho. of Reps. 
SLAVERY—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Memorial of Inhabitants of the District of Columbia, 
praying for the Gradual Abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

March 24, 1828.—Referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
February 9, 1835.—Ordered, on motion of Mr, Hubbard, of 


te t eccpenc to be printed, with the names thereto at- 
ched. 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives.of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties 
of Washington and Alexandria, in the District 
of Columbia, beg leave to call the attention of 
your honorable body to an evil of serious magni- 
tude, which greatly impairs the prosperity and 
happiness of this District, and casts the reproach 
oF ser parce A upon the free institutions estab- 

us. 


among 

While the laws of the United States denounce 
the foreign slave trade as piracy, and punish with 
death those who are found in its perpe- 
tration, there exists in this 





within themselves, no means of legislative redress ; 
and we therefore appeal to your honorable body, 
as the only one invested by the American Consti- 
tution with the power to relieve us. 

Nor is it oly from the rapacity of slave traders 
that the colored race in this Di trict are doomed 
to suffer. Even the laws which govern us, sanc- 
tion and direct, in certain cases, a procedure that 
we believe is unparalleled, in glaring injustice, by 
anything at ent known among the Govern- 
ments of C dom. An instance of the opera- 


‘tion of these laws, which occurred during the last 


summer, we will briefly relate. 

A colored man, who stated that he was entitled 
to freedom, was taken to a runaway slave, and 
lodged in the jail of Washington City. He was ad- 
vertised, but no one appearing to claim him, he was, 
according to law, put up at, public auction for the 
payment of his jail fees, and sold as a slave for life! 
He was purchased by a slave trader, who was not 
required to give security for his remaining in the 
District, and he was, soon after, shipped at 
Alexandria for one of the Southern States. An 
attempt was made by some benevolent individuals 
to have the sale postponed until his claim to free- 
dom could be investigated ; but their efforts were 
unavailing; and thus was a human being sold 
into perpetual bondage at the Capital ef the 
freest Government on earth, without even a pre- 
tence of trial, or an allegation of crime. 

We blush for our country while we relate this 
disgraceful transaction, and we would fain conceal 
it from the world, did not its very enormity in- 
spire us with the hope that it will rouse the 

hilanthropist and the patriot to exertion. We 
i no hesitation in believing your honorable 
body never intended that this odious law should be 
enforced; it was adopted with the old code of 
Maryland, from which, we believe, it has been 
expunged since this District was ceded to the 
General Government. 

The fact of its having been so recently execut- 
ed, shows the necessity of this subject being in- 
vestigated by a power which we confidently hope 
will be ready to correct it. - 

We are aware of the difficulties that would at- 
tend any attempt to relieve us from these griev- 
ances by a sudden emancipation of the slaves in 
this District, and we would, therefore, be far 
from recommending so rash a measure. But the 
course pursued by many of the States of this 
Confederacy, that have happily succeeded in re- 
lieving themselves from asimilar burden, together 
with the bright example which has been set us 
by the South An.erican Republics, proves, most 
conclusively, that a course of gradual emancipa- 
tion, to commence at some fixed period, and to 
take effect only upon those who may thereafter 
be born or removed into the District, might be 
pursued without detriment to the present propri- 
etors, and would greatly redound to the prosperi- 
ty and honor of our country. 

The existence among us of a distinct class of 
people, who, by their condition as slaveg are de- 
prived of almost every incentive to virtue and 
industry, and shut out from many of the sources 
of light and knowledge, has an evident tendéncy 
to corrupt the morals of the people, and to damp 
the spirit of enterprise, by accustoming the rising 
generation to look with contempt upon honest 
labor, and to depend for support too much upon 
the labor of others. It prevents a useful and 
industrious class of people from settling among 
us, by rendering the means of subsistence more 
precarious to the laboring class of whites. 

It diminishes the resources of the community, 
by throwing the earnings of the poor into the 
coffers of the rich; thus rendering the former 
dependent, servile, and improvident; while the 
latter are tempted to become, in the same propor- 
tion, luxurious and prodigal. 

That these disastrous results flow from the ex- 
istence of slavery among us js sufficiently conspic- 
uous, When we contrast the languishing condition 
of this District, and the surrounding country, 
with the prosperity of those parts of the Union 
which are less favored in point of climate and 
location, but blessed with a free and industrious 
population. 

We would, therefore, respectfully pray that 
these grievances may claim the attention of your 
honorable body, and that a law of Congress may 
be enacted, declaring that all children of slaves, 
born in the District of Columbia after the fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
shall be free at the age of twenty-five years; and 
that those laws, which authorize the selling of 
supposed runaways for their prison fees or main- 
tenance, may be repealed. 

And, also, that laws may -be enacted to prevent 
slaves from being removed into this District, or 
brought in for'sale, hire, or transportation ; with- 
out, however, preventing members of Congress, 
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resident strangers, or travellers, from bringing 
and taking away with them their domestic 


servants. 

Jonathan Elliott 
Henry Burdick 

B. Thruston 

W. Cranch 

Thos. L. Thruston 
Samuel Bacon 
Charles Bell 

John Ellis 

James H. Lowry 
Henry Prather 
Robert Beal 

M. Shaut 

Ezekiel Young 

A. H. Young 

John Scrivener 
John Boyle 

Wn. Ford 

John Este 
Christian Buckley 
Ralph Charlton 

B. Chambers 
George Savage 
Charles Huntt 
Jacob Leonard 
Nathaniel Mullikin 
James Galt 

D. M. Wilson 

J. Gideon, jun. 

R. G. Lanphier 
Richard Wright 
W. Gunton 

R. Kirkwood 
Samuel Chester 

E. Arnold 

P. Mauro 

Richard Phillips 
Wn. G. W. White 
Walter Clarke 
John Dix 

G. C. Grammer 
George W. Spangler 
Thomas Pursell 

J. D. Boteler 
W.M. Morrison 

I. L. Skinner 


‘D. A. Hall 


M. Rearden 

E. Jones 

Wn. Dougherty 
Richard Ballard 
George M. ‘Tubman 
George Parker 

A. B. Waller 
Atcheson Thompson 
John "Thompson 
John Green 
Thomas Donoho 
J. Harbaugh 
Solomon Hubbard 
Robert McCulloch 
Wn. Thumlert 
Wm. Ward 

John Stettinius 
W. Harper 
Charles B. Davis 
Stephen Y. Leyland 
J.C. Dawes 
Samuel Clark 
Samuel Wells 
Jonas Newell 

John Waters 
Luke Richardson 
N. W. Fales 

Wm. Owner 
W.H. Mauro 

N. B. Keen 

Enoch Tucker 

S. P. Franklin 

R. W. Hornor 
Thomas C. Wells 
John H. Gibbs 
James Riordan 
John Smith 

Ch. W, Goldsborough 
Alex. Mclntire 
James H. Handy 
Saml. Harkness 
Josias Taylor 
Jno. N. Moulder 
Jno. Barcroft 


‘Wm. 0’ Neale 


John Smith 


John Rawling, jr. 
Godfrey 


do- | James 
: Andrew Hoover 
|B: W. Maul. - 


Patk. 


Jno. Williams 
George Thompson 
E. Washington Oliver 
G. T. Rhodes 
Leonard Ashton 
Richd. Wills 
George Lamb 
William Langton 
James Carriet 
George Parker 
Wn. Keef 
Frederick Hines 
Robt. McCoy 
Tho. J. Dallam 
James C. Haughey 
Wom. Mechlin 
John D. Cox 
Thomas Edwards 
Lewis Dean 
Charles Calvert 
John Kavanaugh 
John Street 

R. S. Briscoe 
Tho. Fillebrown, jr. 
James Gaither 
Thos. Wilson 

J. Mechlin 

James Druet 

Jos. Shaw 

L. Kervand 
Charles Litle 
John Usher 

C. W. Patterson 
W. P. McKelden 
Reuben Collin 

N. Brashears 
John C. Remmele 
Geo. W. Dashiell 
Th. B. Dashiell 
Jas. Moore, pr. 

J. W.M. Cobb 
James McClery 
John B. Patterson 
Alex’r McDonald 
Wm. Mackey 
James D. Woodside 
Edgar Patterson 


» George Beal 


William Coltman 
James Nowlan 
Fred. Turton 
Thos. Barclay 
Thos. Gardner 
Joseph Cooper 
James Graves 
James M. Rardom 
Louis Graves 
Samuel Drary, jr. 
Obediah Moss 
William McCoy 
John Dewdney 

J. H. B. Lee 

Jo, L. Kecher 
Levi Washburn 
Robt. Ellis 

H. Brodbeck 
James Frere 

R. T. Queen 

B. L. Beall. 

John Brannan 
Wn. S. Allison 
Daniel Brown 
Thos. Arbuckle 
John C. Harkness 
John W. Cannon 
Warren Carpenter 
Jacob Kleiber 
John Weaver 
John Thompson 
John Hanly 

John Sibley 

Coye Anderson 
Philip Boyle 
John Miller 
Valentine Pierce 
Wm. Maul 
Alexander Borland 
Louis S. Tchiffely 





John Cumberland 
Wn. Girdinston 
James Mu 
William Didenhover 
Isaac Draper 
Robert L. Didenhover 
Thomas Hunter 
Henry Hines 
Thomas T. Parker 
Avery E. Smoot 
Charles Dean 

T. E. Scott 

R. Woodward 
Geo. A. Adams 
John Connor 

Joel Cruttenden 
Samuel McKenney 
W. Redin 

Thos. C. Wright 
John White 

Thos. Hoskinson 
Richard Cropley 
Charles E. Eckel 
W. Noyes 

Jos. Brooks 

Henry Addison 
Fra. Knott 

James Thomas 
Sedly Woodward 
Charles Boteler 
Thomas Orme 
Frederick Garner 
R. Moore 

Levin D. Miles 
Southey Parker 
Andrew Collingwood 
Wm Goss 
Edmund Hanly 
John Hutchison 
John Goodrich 
John Mattingly 
William P owers 
Jos. Beardsley 
Samuel Brereton 
F.. Lowndes ' 


John Woodside, Wash- 
ington city, a place of 
merchandise in hu- 


man beings!!! 
Benj. Harrison 
S Handy, jr. 
S. McKean 
A. Ferguson 
John N. Lovejoy, jr. 
Benjamin Sibley 
Mos. Martin 
John Curl 


Louis Frank his » mark 


Lemuel Williams 
George Esling 
John Wise 
Danl. Moore 
Wm. Peake 
Thos. Thorpe 
Geo. Macdaniel 
James C. Dunn 
Alexr. Suter 

W. Engleman 
Richard Elliott 
Samuel Sutton 
Eli Palmer * 
Wn. Didenhover 
John N. Waters 
Leonard Ellis 
John S. Nevius 
Jos. S. Collins 
James Birth 
Zachariah Smoot 
Robert Simons 
Thomas Towers 
Augusta Davis 
F. Davis 

Robert White 
Richard Davis 


J.S. Morsell, as to his 
own rights and prop- 
erty, but none others. 


Wn. C. Atwater 
James Kennedy 
John Claxton 
Henry Gaither 
Henry Pyfer 

J. Carter, jr. 
Jacob Carter, sen. 
Daniel Stevens 
Moore Dickson 
Sampson Avard 
M. Adler 

John Lutz 

J. Dickson 
Jeremiah Orme 

D. English 

Joel Brown 
Samuel Tucker 
Thomas B. Griffin 
H. Yerkes 

A. R. Watson 
Tho. Carbery 
Charles Schley 
Henry Schley 
Archibald Thompson 
James Hutchinson 
J.S. Scott 

Wn. W. Scott 
Levin Belt 
Robert King 
Joseph Marechal 
Lewis Salomon 
James Hatton 
John Collingwood 
Peter Johnson 
William Johnson 
Samuel Harkness, jr. 
John Brackenridge 
Gideon Beall 

Job B. Mills 

Wn. Thomson, jr. 
John R. Hews 
Henry Chamberlin 
Benjamin Burgess 
John Hoover 
David Hoover 
John Ricksuker 
George G. Shaw 
Calvert Roszel 
Richard Glover 
Basil Ragon 

W. Lang 

Francis Doyle 
Joseph Milligan 
Grafton Lowell 
Ignatius Newton 
Levin Cartwright 


| Arnold Boone 


Matthew Mitchel 
David Hughes 
Samuel Cunningham 
Michael Sardo 
John Wilson 
Patrick Donnoghue 
James L. Edwards 
Jacob Hilbus 
John M. Moore 

J. N. Campbell 

J. Wells, jr. 
David Young 

Jos. P. McCorkle 
D. H. Haskell 
Richard Cutts 

H. S. Gardiner 
Hiram Jenkins 

L. Brooks 

Jos. Mountz 

L, Edwards 
Edward Douglass 
Geo, Lowry 
Daniel Baker 
John T. Tracy 
John G. Jones 
John Hephurn 
James Harthow 
John Eslin 

Peter Callan 
Henry Eckardt 
John A. Knott 
Charles Cumberland 
Joseph Higdon 
John Taylor 
Nathan Moore 
James Ord, as 


his own rights and 
property, but none 


others. 
James Kelly 
W. Brown 
Samuel Rose, sen. 
Charles O’ Neill 
Silas Moore 
John Wilson 
G. Cozens 
Julius Watkins 
Roland C 
Abraham e8 
Wn. Godfrey 
Wn. R.S 
W. Wade 


William Thos. Cole 
William L. Newton 
John Tretler @ * 
Thos. H. Beall. - 
Alexander 


Adam Young, jr. 
Thomos Dove 
John Robinson 


James Leander Cath- 
cart, provided that 
theslaves, when liber- 
ated emigrate 
to the settlement of 
Liberia, at their own 
expense, if able, if 
not, at the expense of 
either the Abolition 
or Colonization So- 
ciety, or the Govern- 
ment, as the case may 
be; but they must 


emigrate. 


Geo. Gilliss, provided 
that the slaves, when 
liberated, shall emi- 
grate to the settle- 
ment of Liberia, at 
their own, or the ex- 
pense of either the 
Abolition or Coloni- 
zation Society, or that 
of the Government, 
as the case may be; 
but they must leave 


the United States. 


E. French.—T heir free- 
dom at 25, coupled 
with the condition 
that they leave the 


District. 


A. M. Laub. — Their 
freedom at 25, cou- 
pled with the condi- 
tion that they leave 
the District immedi- 


ately thereafter. 
Stephen B. Balch 
John Boose 
Henry Whitcroft 
J. Mecklin, jr. 
James G. Jones 
Thomas Conner 
John Milburns 
Jonah Thompson 
Bernard Bryan 
Danl. Bryan 
Reuil Keith 
Tho. Semmes 
Benj. Baden 
Gery Atkinson 
W. Bartleman 
Thos. Vowell 
Jas. Vansant 
Isaac Cannell 
John D. Vowell 
J. R. Janney 
S. W. Smith 
Josiah H..Davis 
Wm. Morgan * 
David Martin 
Wn. A. Williams 
Thomas Mount 
James Lyles 
Adam Lynn 
Thomas Sanford 
Robert W. Hunter 
Luther Chamberlain 
Geo. Johnson 
Samuel Mark 
John P. Coroman 
Elisha Talbott 
Abijah Janney 
Tho. Jacobs 
Wn. Stabler 
John Douglass 
Daniel McLeod 
William Price 
Kinzey Griffith 
Simon Dearborn 
J. H. White | 
John H. Mark 
John Green 
A. D. Harmon 
Charles Pascoe 
John Creighton 
Levi Pickering 
Thos. Stelle 
Richd. Rock 
Robt. Hodgkin 
Harrison Bradley 
Moses O. B. Cawood 
William L. Gibson 
John Major 
Richd. D. Emerson 
Silas Veitch 
William Campbel 
R. A. Bowie 
R. R. Gurley 
Benj. B. Beall 


John P. Van Ness is 
opposed to the trade, 
though he knows no- 
thing of the case of 
the colored man sold 


for fees, &c. 
Wn. Reynolds 
Cary Pratt 
C. P. Thompson 
F. Peyton 
John J. Sayrs 
Horatio Day 
Presley Jacobs 


*Jacob Baugh 


John C. Mundell 
John Wood 
Thos. L. Martin 
Jas. Douglass, jr. 
Benj. Barton 

A. O. Douglass 
Jno. M. Johnson 
Robert H. Miller 
Thomas Taylor 
Wn. Veitch 
John B. Hancock 
N.S. Wise 

A. P. Gower 
Wu. Lanphier 
Edw’d Sheehy 
Lincoln Chamberlain 
Phineas Janney 
John W. Massie 
Job Guest 

T. Waugh 

J. Shackleford 
John M. Monroe 
John Harper 
Wm. L. Kennedy 
James Entwisle 
Robert L. White 
Hiram Youst 
Benj. Waters 
Robt, Munro 
John Patten 

Wn. Foret 
Samuel B. Shreve 
Jonathan Field 
Oliver Field 
James Clare 
Daniel Riggs 
David Price 

Geo. H. Smoot 

E. Corning 
George Jacobs 
Edward Goodwin 
Stephen Shinn 
James Thomas 
Wn. C. Spilman 
John R. Mills 
Elias Harrison. 
Solomon Parsons 
Mordecai Miller 
Samuel Plummer 
Jonathan Shillaber 
Ezra Lunt 
Charles Mankin 
Thomas Smith 
James P. Coleman 
Isaac Kell 

J. W. Fairclough 
Thomas Drury 
George Drinker 
Joseph Janney 
Basil B. Hopkins 
Samuel Isaacs 
John Grubb 
Benjamin S. Kinsey 
Daniel Cawood 

J 


Ephraim Evans 
Daniel Evans 
John Roach 
William Patterson 


_H. R. Whitney 


Samuel Baggett 
J. R. Riddle . 
Alexander Perry 
Reid Cross 
Soe, ¥ Kooms 
H - Logan 
Hoe iandie : 





John Glasco 
Daniel Serrin 

Henry Cross 
Jonathan Chapman 
Washington Lewis 
James th 

John Skippon 
Robert Barnes 


J. Maul 
William A. Collins 
Alexander C. Moore 
Massam W. Moore 
James Thompson, jr. 
Daniel Hines 
George Wattles 
a pe 

ohn Connell 
Erasimus Ashton 
W. H. Bonvue 
Thomas G. Moore 
Jeremiah Crown 
Thomas Riggles 
J. Simpson 
John Dailey 
George Dailey 
Isaac Wilson 
William Simkins 
Peter Williams 
Andrew Danby 
William Parker 


Christopher Cammack 


Nathan Edmonston 
James Lewis 
Josiah Esseg 

John Wilson : 
Elias E. Williams 
George Mattingly 
Jarrett ‘Taylor 
John Barry 
Henry Ryan 
John Courteney 
John Hines, sen. 
Robert M. Harrison 
J. Douglas + 
Thomas I. Mudd 
Thomas F. Harkness 
Peter Cox 

Joseph Boteler 
Peter Davis 
John W. Queen 
John Hillyard 
William Paradise 
Thomas S. Bingey 
Philip Williams 
C. Beatly 

Enoch Spalding 
William Coleman 
B. O. Shekell 

R. Burch 

James Watson 
John R. Watson 
E. Shey 

John Guthrie 
Joseph Thorpe 
David Hope 

Wnm. McPherson 
Josias M. Speake 
Thomas S. Dorrall 
Thomas E. Baker 
Dison Moran 
Francis Godfrey 
Phill. Tracy 
Aquilia Banister 
Philip Hines 
John Drum 

Levy Biggs 
Samuel Cross 
Arthur Pritchard 
James Adams 

G. W. Hanes 

G. H. Jones 

Smith Luciford 

J. Peters 

Charles Jones 
John J. Sothvan 
Daniel Reintzel 
Thomas Henson 
William Mead 
Samuel Rainey 
Daniel Rhea 
George Wise 
John G. Berry 
Jesse Fox 

Louis Vivans 
William Dant 
Patricius Hepburn 
James Maitland 
George Cameron 
Patrick McGee 
William Markward 
Henry Bishop 
William Bage 
Alexander Beedle 
W. Wannall 
William Matthews 
Ethan Allen 
Wm. Ryland 
Wn. D. Acken 
John Kelly 
Edward Barry 
James Martin 
John Judge 

Wn. Easby 
Thomas Lyndall 
Mordecai Booth 
Geo. Adams 
Samuel Hilton 
John Nowland 
James Owner 
Wm. Speiden 

Jo. Ratcliff 
Henry Aukward 
Robert Clarke 
Joseph Herbert 
James Danford 
Wm. Emack 
David Our 
Jeremiah Keily 
James Marshall 
Rollin H. Neale 
Robert Brown 
James Douglas 
James Martin 
James Nairn 
Robert Isherwood 
William Sutherland 
Thomas MelIntosh 
Francis Hanna 
Thomas Howard 
Moses Shelton 
William Walker 
James Friend 

M. D. C. Marsh 
John Van Riswick 
Clement T. Coote 
John Chase 

Levi White 
William Peter 
Thomas Wheat 
Charles Venable 
George W. Grant 
Thomas White 
James Bowen 
Edward Sweeny 
Bernard Gideny 
D. Butler, jr. 
John B. Ferguson 
Joseph Borrows 
Wm. Elder 
Edward W. Clark 


Alexander McWilliams 


E. Baldwin 

John Carothers 
Daniel Page 

Wn. Thompson 
James Ewell 

John Pic 

Jehu Bayne 
Daniel G. Hickey 
John H. Smoot 

D. Vermillion 
Richard O. Hare 
Robert Armistead 
Henry Tirtjen 
Thomas M. Scholfield 
Samuel B. Ellis 
Philemon Moss 
George Duckworth 
Thomas Fogles 
James Suallan 
James Crandle 
Philip Otterback 
George Venable 
John M. Greene 
Walter Armstrong 


Jeremiah Perkins 


James Bury 
George Collard 
Wn. onghty 
John Stillins 
Robert Clarke 


Thomas oy en 
» Thomas F. 


gag Harrison 
ey Thompson 
J. D. Smith sila 
Wm. Sawkins 
Christian Eckloff 
Godfrey Eckloff 
Lodowick Sheppard 
A. Jewitt 

Wn. Pote 

Wn. Harvey 
Daniel Hauptman 
J. M. Staughton 
Charles Longden 
James’ Lusby 
George Caton 
John Tabler 
Alexander Guy 
Joseph Wheaton 
Abraham Butler 
John Colburn 

H. Jenkins 

Jonas P. Keller 
David A, Gardner 
Robert B. Boyd 
W. W. Billing 
George Bushey 
Jos. Everitt 
Samuel Sryock 
Robert Miller 
Abraham J. Boss 
Charles B. Brown 
Jeremiah Gittings 
Joseph Gibson 

C. L. Coltman 
Matthias Jeffers 
John Allen 
Thomas K. Gray 
Wn. T. Griffith 
Thomas H. Brooks 
Samuel Ditty 
Jonas Newell 
Wn. H. Ward 
Charles Lyons 
John Coad 
Thomas Gerion 
John Wood 
David Munro 
George Crandell 
Benjamin Adams 
Wn. H. Prentiss 
W. Douglass 

L. H. Macher 

F. Keller 

John Foulkes 
Lund Washington 
J. F. Caldwell 

C. P. Sengstack 
W. Ward 
Cornelius McDermott 
Wn. Lloyd 
Clement McWilliams 
Ings. Milstead 
Joseph S. Wilson 
Wn. Ratcliff, sen. 
Dillon Hodgson 
Wn. Ratcliff, jr. 
James Clephane 
Allan Thompson 
Wn. H. Clementson 
Joseph F. Reed 
Enoch Arnold 
Rezin Orme 

W. H. Stewart 
Willard Drake 
W. B. Benson ¢ 
A: Cheshire 

Peter Lenox 

Wn. Lowry 
George Hercus 
Joseph Done 
Henry Ould 

J. W. Hand 

Wn. Archer 
Charles Pryse 
Anthony Preston 
John P. Davis 
Nelson Davidson 
Rignel G. Chaney 
Joseph Fagan 
John Coleman 

J. Watson 

Henry Barron 
Josiah Bosworth 
John G. Robinson 
James Edward Smith 
J. M. Baker 

John Duncanson 


Andrew T.. McCormick 


Charles F. Wood 
George A. Smoot 
Wn. C. Ellison 
Samuel L. Knapp 
Sabret C. Barrett 
G. P. Maxwell 
Samuel Sherwood 
A. Woodward 
Benjamin Harwood 
William Ryan 
Charles F. Ellis 
William Dikes 
A. S. Stinchcomb 
William Martin 
James Thompson 
William Gleason 
Samuel Harwood 
William Rigsby 
Walter Hutcherson 
Peter M. Pearson 
William Sexsmith 
J. McFarland 
Robert Jackson 
H. Anderson 
Neal McNantz 
Benson McKenny 
William M. Ellis 
Charles Langley 
Benjamin Jones 
John Bright 
Thomas Richardson 
James Smith 
John L. Suit 
Joshua J. Henry 
A. Ramsay, jr. 
John Blackburne 
Joseph Cox 
Washington Duvall 
Thomas Gibson 
Robert King 
Dennes Orsburn 
Lewis A. Newman 
Thomas Anderson 
Abel Cannon 
William Moody 
George H. Grant 
Richard Harrison 
Owen McCue 
Mlegible] 
athaniel Durity 
Michael Nash 
J. L. Martin 
James Fry X 
Joseph Helroyd 
John Brady 
Robert Speiden 
Frederick Hogge 
Larson Holm 
Anthony Somers 
Peter J. Herold 
Edward Mudd 
A. G. Herold 
Michael Quigley 
Wm. Coltman 
George McDuell 
John Bailey 
Edward W. Lewis 
Wm. Slade 
John F. Thiel 
Alexius Simms 
Abys Simms 
Richard Moony 
John Lynch 
John Sessford 
Samuel Myers 
Archibald Thompson 
Wm. Thompson 
James Baxter 
Edward Holland 
Joshua Towson 
James Hagan 
Joseph L. Scholfield 
Seth Cartwright 
George Cover 
Daniel Cover 
Aquilla Lockwood 
Andrew Scholfield 
Wm. Harper, sen. 
Isaac Robbins 
James M;, McRea 
J.C. May 
James Hoban 
Robert W. Fenwick 
John. Ward 
Henry Burdiék 


M. Hin J.J 
Thomee Beles ee 


Merrit Tarlton 
James M. Hosier 
Wn. Gardner 
Thomas 


John D Meephey 
ohn D. 
James Miller 


opel. 


John M. Kennedy 
John Little 


| 











Samuel Chilton 
Jesse Cromwell 
John Cromwell 
Henry Dashiell 
Samuel Heincke 
James Davis 


V. Carter 

Bazil H. Waring 
Richard H. Williams 
Elisha Dawes 

Daniel Shryer 


—_—.—__ 


From the Loudoun (Va.) Oneiailak: 
THE WILMOT PROVISO AND VIRGINIA RESO- 
LUTIONS. 


Mr. Epirox: In two preceding communica- 
tions, I endeavored to maintain the power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the territory of the United States. 

In support of my argument upon that subject, 
an authority may be found in the Ordinance of 
1787, respecting the territory of the United 
States. 

That Ordinance contained an essential clause, 
which required, in terms, the ratification of the 
State of Virginia. 

B further contained an article to the following 
effect : 

“Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Territory, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Pro- 
vided, always, That any person, escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid.” 

The territory referred to in the article just 
quoted, was territory claimed by Maryland, in 
language substantially as follows : 

That that State “ considered themselves justly 
entitled to a right, in common with the other 
members of the Union, to that extensive tract of 
country which lies to the westward of the fron- 
tiers of the United States, the property of which 
was not vested in or granted to individuals at the 
commencement of the present war: That the 
same had been or might thereafter be gained from 
the King of Great Britain, or the native Indians, 
BY THE BLOOD AND TREASURE OF ALL, and ought, 
therefore, to bea common Estate, to be granted 
out on terms beneficial to all the United States.” 

And again she says, in instructions to her dele- 
gates in the Congress of the United States: 

“We are convinced, policy and justice require 
that a country, unsettled at the commencement of 
this war, claimed by the British Crown, and ced- 
ed to it by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the 
COMMON ENEMY, BY THE BLOOD AND TREASURE OF 
THE THIRTEEN S1aTes, should be considered as a 
COMMON PROPERTY, subject to be parcelled out by 
Congress into free, convenient, and independent 
Governments, in such manner, and at such times, 
as the wisdom of that assembly shall hereafter 
direct.” 

This, too, was the territory which Virginia 
claimed, not in behalf of a Confederacy, but on 
her own individual account, and which she, de- 
claring that she was “ well satisfied that the hap- 
piness, strength, and safety of the United States 
depended, under Providence, upon the ratification 
of a Federal Union between the United States, 
heretofore proposed by Congress, for the consid- 
eration of the States, and preferring the good of 
their country to every object of smaller importance,” 
ceded “to the Congress of the United States, for 
the benefit of the United States,” to “be consid- 
ered ag @ common FUND, for the use and benefit 
of such of the United American States as had 
become or should become members of the Con- 
federation or Federal alliance of the said States, 
(Virginia inclusive.) according to their usual pro- 
portions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and to be faithfully, and Lona fide pisposep or for 
that purpose, and for no other use or purpose what- 
soever.” 

This territory was, therefore, declared to be 
common property, acquired by the blood and treasure 
of all, and ceded to Congress to be disposed of as a 
common fund. 

Congress ordained Governments for it, and in 
the Territorial bill for that purpose inserted the 
very words of the present Wilmot Proviso. Did 
Virginia object, in those days, when she had an 
unquestionable right to do so? 

So far from objecting, the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia ratified the action of Congress, expressly, 
as far as she was called upon to do so, and passed 
over in silence the remainder of the Ordinance, 
including the article respecting slavery, which I 
have quoted above, thereby ratifying and con- 
firming the entire bill. ° 

The time of the passage of the Ordinance re- 
ferred to, by Congress, was before the adoption 
of the present Constitution, and the ratification 
by Virginia was after. 

The present Constitution contains a clause, giv- 
ing Congress the power “ to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory of the United States.” And the Fed- 


eralist, in a number written by James Madison, | 


says, in effect, that this clause was inserted, to 
give to Congress expressly a power which they 


had exercised before, from the necessity of the | 


case. 


Leaving you, now, to draw your own conclu- | 
sions, Mr. Editor, as to the contemporaneous con- | 


struction of the term “dispose of,’ and of the 
powers of the Congress of the United States over 
the institution of slavery, as supposed te be, and 


as acquiesced in, at the time of the adoption of | 


the present Constitution, I will takea short glance 
at the powers of Congress over the District of 
Columbia. 

The Constitution says: 

“ The Congress shall have power to exercise 
exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 


may by cession of particular States, and the ac- | 


ceptance of Congress, become the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States.” ¥! 

The present District consists of territory ceded 
by the State of Maryland to Congress. 

No one will deny that Maryland has the power 
and the indisputable right to abolish slavery in 
that State, and that she had that power before 
she ceded the District of Columbia to the United 
States. 

Having the power, she either ceded it, or she 
did not. 


If she did not cede it, and Congress were to | 


exercise the power, the question might be prop- 


erly settled by a resort to the courts of law of | © 


the United States. 


If she did cede it, it was to be exercisod by the | 


Congress of the United States, to the exclusion 


of the Legislature of Virginia, and in accordance | 
| and for shipments to agents. 


with the Constitution. 


In other wor is, before the cession to the United | with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri 


States, Virginia could not have objected to Mary- 
land abolishing slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and, since the cession, the rights and powers 
thereby conferred upon Virginia, over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are on/y to be exercised through 
their representatives in Congress. 

When Maryland objects to the legislation of 
Con a different question may arise. And 
when the inhabitants of the District call upon us 
for assistance, question different from either will 
present itself. But these are questions which do 
not now claim our consideration, and “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

“T have now finished a discussion of the rights 
of Congress, involved in the resolutions lately 
passed by the Legislature of Virginia ; and I call 
upon every one to weigh well, not the arguments 
prenennet but the facts which are stated ; and, 

aving fully considered them, let him decide for 
himself. Let him not decide from previous im- 
pressions, for it is more than likely they have been 
derived from groundless assertions such as the 
Legislature of Virginia have lately made; but 
let him explore for himself these subjects, and 
make his own patriotism and the Constitution of 
the United States his Ceesar and his Dictionary. 

But the powers of Congress are not the only 
powers involved in the resolution as passed. 

The people of this State, in their majesty, rat- 
ified the Constitution of the United States, and 
thereby pledged their faith to the other States of 
this Union, to observe the duties imposed by that 
instrument. 

So long, therefore, as the other States of this 

Confederacy obey the Constitution, and the laws 
made in ance thereof, the faith of the peo- 
ple of the Old Dominion stands pledged to do the 
same. : 
The Constitution of the United States overrides 
all other Constitutions. made in contradiction 
thereto. It therefore follows, that, so long as the 
Union remains, the Constitution of Virginia can- 
not ordain anything in contravention of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The Constitution of Virginia, adopted in the 
year 1831, did not interrupt the Union of these 
States, and neither made nor could make provi- 
sion in anticipation thereof. 

By the Constitution of the United States, all 
questions arising under that instrument are to be 
referred to the United States Court; and that 
Court has the right and is bound to decide a law 
unconstitutional if it be so. : 

All laws of Congress must, of necessity, be 
either constitutional or unconstitutional ; for with- 
out the Constitution Congress has no authority 
whatever. : 

If they be unconstitutional, the Constitution 
has established a tribunal to decide them so. 

If they be constitutional, the Legislature of 

irgini creature of a slip of parchment, 
scrawled into existence at the will of the same 
people, w 
Boustitution of the United States—cannot 
authority to take measures to resist them. . 

But what has our Legislature done? It has re- 
solved— oa : 
“1. That, if Congress adopt the W: 
viso, the j of Virginia can have no ty 
in between the only that 
will then remain—of abject submission to aggres- 


—— 


sion and outrage on the one hand, or determine 
resistance on the other, at all hazards, and to the last 
extremuy. 

2, That the passage of a law by a Congress 
of the United States, abolishing slavery or the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, ig a qj. 
rect attack upon the institutions of the Southern 
States, to be resisted at“every hazard. 

“3. That, in the event of the passage by Con. 
gress of the Wilmot Proviso, or any law abolish. 
ing slavery or the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, during the recess of the Legislature 
of Virginia, our Governor shall re-summon that 
body, ‘ro cONSIDER THE MODE AND MEASURE o; 
REDRESS, ”? 

I appeal to every Virginian, to every freeman 
to every man of common sense, and { ask, who 
gave the Legislature of Virginia the right to 
speak ror “THe PxorLe OF VIRGINIA,” when the 
people have spoken for themselves? Who gave 
them a right to “resist” what their masters. the 
people, upon full deliberation, have ordained ? 

The Legislature is circumscribed in its duties 
and powers by the Constitution of Virginia. 

The Constitution of Virginia, in its turn, de. 
pends upon the will of the people of Virginia. ; 
__ And the will of the people of Virginia is lim. 
ited only by the faith she has plighted to her sister 
States—to observe the requisitions of the Consti 
tution of the United States. 

How, then, can the Legislature of Virginia 
dare “to consider the mode and measure of re- 
dress,” further than any other assembly of one 
hundred and seventeen Virginians ? 

_ It is a gross, a daring, and a glaring agsump- 
tion of power on the part of such as have passed 
such resolutions, whieh ought to be and will be 
resisted by the people at the polls. 

It is the duty of our Legislature to warn their 
constituents of any danger which may threaten 
their liberties—to be the faithful sentinel upon 
the watchtower, so often ‘spoken of—but when 
war is to be levied, or the General Government 
to be resisted, they must call the people into 
convention, for the purpose of doing as they 
please, and declaring their own opinions upon the 
subject. The people ought to have “a say” in 
such matters. 

But, passing by the consideration of the powers 
of the Legislature of Virginia, and admitting 
that they have all the power in the world, over 
the subjects treated of in their resolutions, what 
good do they propose to accomplish by resistance ? 
What do they mean by resistance “ at all hazards, 
and to the last extremity?” And, how do they 
mean to go about it? How will they resist ? 

They propose to resist a law of Congress which 
infringes upon certain pretended rights. 

Suppose Congress were to pass a law, that no 
slaves shall be carried into the territory lately 
acquired from Mexico. This is one of the laws 
coming within the scope,of the matedictions of 
our Legislature. 

A Legislature is forthwith to be summoned to 
spend the people’s money, and to censider “the 
mode and measure of redress.” Redress for what ? 
We will have sustained no injury by the paper 
upon which the law is written, nor yet by the law 
itself. We never will sustain injury by the 
law. The only injury, if there be injury sus- 
tained at all, will be by those who migrate from 
this State for the purpose of settling beyond her 
borders. Are we to destroy the temple of our 
liberties, which our Revolutionary ancestors spent 
years in building, the stones of which were ce- 
mented with their blood, and are now held to- 
gether by so many bonds of contract and kindred, 
because certain of our present citizens do not 
choose to remain with us, to share qur own do- 
mestic laws and taxes? Are they to derive any 
advantage from a Government, the expenses of 
which they will not help to defray ? 

But suppose we resist this law by force. We 
must march, not to the District of Columbia. It 
is not the individual members of Congress we re- 
sist. Our Congress speaks throughout this land— 
it is found in the heart of every lover of his 
country. When Congress speaks, it speaks as 
though each voter in this Union spoke. What is 
Congress? It is but a representative of the 
States and of the people, and those States and 
people compose our entire Union. We may kill 
every individual member of the present Congress, 
and yet Congress will still remain in existence, 
and continue in existence, as long as the Consti- 
tution of the United States lasts. 

We cannot, therefore, resist, unless we march 
an army to the disputed territory, for we will no- 
where else find Congress in action. 

We will suppose our army there—the law of 








| Congress is in silent operation all over the terri- 


tory—the moment a slave steps upon that ground, 
this invisible agency strikes off the shackles which 
bind him to labor, and he stands forth a free man. 
How is that law to be resisted? There is only 
one way, and that a doubtful one. I mean that 
every Virginian must, at the will of our sapient 
Legislature, turn his attention to pursuing and 
kidnapping negroes, and holding on to them un- 
til Congress repeal the law which sets them free. 
| And, while we are doing so, we do not know that 
the inhabitants of the Territories will not turn 
| against us, for we must recollect they are now free- 
men, as well as ourselves. 

The end of such operations will be necessarily 
| the repture of the Union, and the loss of all_our 
| slaves. 

I have supposed the case of resistance to the 
laws of Congress over the territory of the United 
| States. The result would be the same, were we 
| to resist the abolition of slavery in the District of 

Columbia. 
| And the dissolution of this Union will be dis 
| astrous to slave property in the State of Vir- 
| ginia, whether she resist these laws by herself or 
in conjunction with the whole South. 
Virginia will be a border State, and the fight- 
| ing, if there be any, will be upon her territory ; 
| a war would relieve her at once from her slaves 
| If no war took place, the slaves would gradually 
| free themselves, by running away ; and, as the 
| provision in regard to fugitives from labor or ser- 
| vice would not then he in existence, they could 
| never be recaptured after reaching the soil of a 
| Northern Confederacy. 
Mr. Editor, I have thrown out suggestions 
| rather than elaborate arguments. Let every man 
| think out the problem for himself, and he will 
come, I am sure, to a right conclusion. 
Aw. ©. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849, 

G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDIT@RS. 

fe January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 

number of the New Volume—is now ready for the mails 

The Publishers and Editors, 

while expressing satisfaction in the extraerdinary success 


odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Voi- 
ume. I[t is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work. 
An examination of our last yplumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
peges with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peti- 
odical of America, 
TERMS. 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Grahain for one year, 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 
Butler, Gen. Seott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. ‘These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori-, 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we w ill 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
English artist. 

For five dollars, two copies yearly, and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subgeriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and a copy of the Mag? 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. | 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portrai's 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the clab. f Dee. 9s. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 


street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Ilinois. 
sas CALVIN DE WOLF. 
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GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat 
T ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patien'*- 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten mile 
north of Homer, and two and # half miles from the villag¢° 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, ¢o™ 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number; 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of th¢ 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. Theyare pure, aot 
verygold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, * 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr.» 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention e: ely to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James ©. Jackson and wife take 
“charge of the business and home department ; and all ee 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be 4 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they wil 
receive due attention. A gene vision of nn a * of 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is 7 Or the hy- 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited ¥ 

m 
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the sitting room, can have one in 
be charged each one dollar - 
to occupy rooms singly, and an 
ten dollars per week, payable _ yy. 
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